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county, who reside opposite the property known 
as the Willett’s Point purchase, whether IT should 
be sustained on the charges I had made, and the 
proof Fhadclicited. Whatwasthe verdict? West- 
chester county, good, honest old Westchester, 
around which clusters as many revolutionary rem- 
iniscenses as has any county in the Union, came 
forward, and, by a majority of one thousand and 
twenty-two, sustained me over the President’s 
candidate, Gouverneur Kemble, who the Presi- 
dent informed me he had done all in his power to 
nominate and elect, while, at the same time, it 


gave the Democratic candidate for Governor, Mr. | 


Parker, over twelve hundred majority. If major- 
ities speak intelligently, and Jn this case I know 
they do, the fact | state is a Sufficient refutation 
of the charge that the investigation into the sale 
and purchase of the Willett’s Point property had 
no result. 

I plead guilty to the accusation that I agnounced 
myself a Democrat upon my return home. I 
proclaim here that Iam a Democrat, a Democrat 


In essence, in substance, and notin mere form. | 
Democracy, according to my teaching, ts the rule | 


of the people undée® the law; and, let me say to 
the Administration, that, by its influence and 
power an it denied the right of the peo- 
ple to judge for themselves when it urged the 
adoption of the Lecompton constitution. It was 
in reference to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as a State, and the protection of the rights 
of the people of that Territory, that [ declared here 
that the anti-Lecompton men were Democrats. I 
made this declaration in opposition to the Federal 
doctrines to which Mr. Buchanan has in his old 
age returned, and under which he sought to foree, 
with Federal power and patronage, a State into the 
Union with a constitution repugnant to its people, 
and in defiance of the protest of its Legislature. 
This was an unsuccessful attempt, it would ap- 


pear, to gratify the South by the introduction of | 


another slave State and the addition to their po- 
litieal power of two Senators. 


And, Mr. Clerk, just here | will say a word or | 


to the remarks made by the distin- 


courteous gentleman from Virginia, 


two in ae 
1ished an 


Mr. Smrrn,] who, in his colloquy with my col- || 
league, [Mr. Ciank,] stated that he determined | 


his Democracy by his vote upon the Democratic 
caucus nominee. I take issue with him. 
me, organization, especially under this Adminis- 
tration, is an instrument of tyranny and proscrip- 
tion. 
power of a majority of this House to control his 
action. Yet sometimes the Speaker has abused 
the discretion intrusted to his hands. 
a memorable instance in the last session. After 
days of conflict,the House, by deliberate vote, 
in response to the unmistakable wish of the coun- 
try, determined that there should be an investiga- 


tion into the affairs in Kansas, but the Speaker, 


with whom the discretion was left to appoint the 


committee, in my judgment, selected, contrary to | 
all parliamentary precedent, a majority ofthatcom- | 


mittee from the enemies of that investigation, and 


from those Who had upon the record solemnly voted | 


against it, suv that all inquiry was effectually de- 
feated. I deny that organization here is the test of 
ny Democracy, or ofthat of any man in this land. 
The only body I recognize as capable, in a party 
sense, of declaring the principles which are to 


guide me as a Democrat is the national Demo- | 
cratie¢ convention. I recognize the resolutions and | 
platform of the last national Democratic conven- | 
tion which assembled at Cincinnati, in 1856. I | 
hold that those resolutions embody the precepts | 
of our faith, No congressional caueus, and no | 


Administration party vote upen the floor of this 
House, upon any measure which the President 


may recommend, can unmake my Democracy or | 


force me to forsake the pledges [ made, in 1856, 


to support the Cincinnati platform. Adhesion to | 


congressional caucuses, we know, has for years 
been an exploded idea. 
organization deserts the principles upon which 
its representatives were elected, it acts treasonably 
toward the party, and is not deserving of respect. 


8 


Whoever is the Speaker, it is within the 


There was || 


[ insist, whenever an | 


For example: suppose I were a Presbyterian, } because it would be the vindication by the people 
and the minister of my church should, from the | ' 

| pulpit, begin to preach the diabolical doctrines of 
the Thugs of India, would I be obliged to leave | 


the Christian religion and follow him in his apos- 
tacy? No, sir, | would continue to follow the 
cross of our Saviour, as I have continued to abide 
by the creed of our party pronounced at Cinein- 
nati. The organization of the Democratic party 
must be subordinate to principle, and not prin- 
ciple to organization; end the doctrine that organ- 
ization is paramount to principle is a political 


heresy that the people of the United States have | 


rejected, and will indignantly reject in the future. 


I have been surprised, sir, to see strict construc- 
tionists of the South, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Logan] especially, insisting with 


| this effete Administration upon the infallibility of 


organization. 

1 am accused in addition by the Constitution 
with having called upon my Black Republican 
friend Greelvy, and having entered into anarrange- 
ment by which he was to yield me his support. 
I assert, in respect to this gentleman that, until 
after the adjournment of the first session of the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, | never corresponded or 
spoke with him. His paper, nevertheless, sus- 
tained my course during the whole of my oppo- 


| sition to the Lecompton policy of this Administra- | 
| tion, as it had also generously and ably sustained 


| life. 


the course of Judge Doweias on that question. 
I never had any understanding with him in my 
He came to my support, as he came to the 


| support of Mr. Davis of Indiana, Messrs. ApRAIN 
| and Riaes of New Jersey, Messrs. Hickman and 
| Scuwarrz of Pennsylvania, and Messrs. Clark 
| and Reyno.tps of New York, and to the support 
| of Mr. McKibbin, who warred so bravely for prin- 


| ciple in California, but who had at last to yield be- | 


With | 








fore the myriads of office-holders in that State. 
He came to our support, not that he expected us 
to act with his party in the future, but to jusufy 
and sustain each one of us for acting like honest 
men in vindicating the pledges upon which we 
had been elected. 
insensible to the able and the patriotic support 


of an honest statesman against the arrogance and 
tyranny of an Administration of which he was 
the Warwick. In him we have beheld one, who 
as an editor, has sustained each and all of us as 
independent Democrats, in our districts; and who, 
as an orator of signal power, has carried convie~ 
tion by the force of his reason and his eloquence, 
I remember that he went into the district of m 

colleague, [Mr. Crark,] and there made a pet 
in his support, which was both brilliant and ef- 
fective. { cannot forget that he was, upon sev- 
eral occasions, in the districts of my friends from 
New Jersey [Messrs. Aprat and Riess} doing 
rood service in their behalf. I would not, if I 
could, forget that he did the same thing for me in 
my district, at Tarrytown; and that in Pennsylva- 
nia, he was in the districts of Messrs. Scuwantz 
and Hickman,battling nobly and successfully for 


the mght. 


And, sir, let me call the attention of the House 
to the fact that he, more than any other man, rave 
the State of Pennsylvania to Mr. Buchanan in 
1856; and that he, in 1858, more than all other 
men combined, placed the seal of condemnation 
of that old Commonwealth upon James Buchanan, 
its unce favorite son, by a majority of over sev- 


| enty thousand of the popular vote,as shown in the 


which the New York Tribune gave to each of us | 


in the eventful contest of 1858. He is my con- 
stituent, and although I differ with him in princi- 


pride in saying upon this floor that he is undoubt- 


= i} 
edly honest in his views, and that, wherever he 


is known, no man questions his sincerity or his 
veracity. He supported me knowing me to be a 
Democrat and with a full knowledge of my views 
in favor of popular sovereignty, as explained by 
Judge Dovetas in his interpretation of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill and as enunciated by the Presi- 


| dent himself in his letter of acceptance, where he 


declared that the people of a Territory, like those 
of a State, should decide the question of their do- 
mestie institutions for themselves. Each and 
every one of the gentlemen who have been abused 
and stigmatized as mercenaries by the home organ 
of the President, were supported by the Tribune 
for election, or reélection, upon the same ground 
that it sustained me, with a full knowledge that 
they differed with Mr. Greeley in respect to con- 
gressional intervention for the prohibition of sla- 
very in the Territories, as they differed with 
southern gentlemen who favored congressional 


intervention for the protection of slavery in the || 


Territories. 


The Constitution further alleges that I am for | 


the election of Colonel John W. Forney, of 
Pennsylvania, to the Clerkship of this House, to 
secure which a bargain has been entered into be- 
tween his friends and the Republicans. I deny 
this combination, whilst I confess that I am the 
friend of Colonel Forney for Clerk. There is no 
man throughout the length and breadth of this 
country whose election would more completely 
rebuke this Administration for its departure from 
Democratic principles, its treachery to pledges 
made in 1856, its extravagance, its proscriptions, 
and the virulence of its fedcralism, than that of 
Colonel John W. Forney. I am for his election, 


election of Representatives to Congress now on 
this floor. For these eminent services, rendered 
in a righteous cause, not referring to his extraor- 
dinary capabilities for the position which he has 
already honorably held, | plead guilty to the 
charge that it is nearest my heart, in the organ- 


| ization of this House, to see Colonel Forney 


| GAN] and myself. 


selected as its Clerk. 

Now, sir, for the gist of this article, which is 
an attempted defense of the Administration from 
the effect of my charges in the debate between the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lo- 
I then charged that it had been 
eXtravagant and corrupt. The Administration 


| organ denies the charge, and challenges me to the 


— 
I am not one of those who feel || 


} 
{| 





' 
ple, yet from my knowledge of the man, I take | 


When this becomes an organized House, 

trust that among the first things done will be 
the selection of investigating committees to ex- 
pose to the country suil further grounds for that 
charge than those which have been already pub- 
lished. ‘This is no time or place to get to that 
work. Letme say, generally, that when this Ad- 
ministration came into power, there was in the 
auioepeaas of about twenty million dollars, 
and that notwithstanding that, we were asked at the 


| assembling of the first session of the Thirty-Fifth 


Congress to vote $20,000,000 in Treastrry notes, in 
order that the Government might be carried on. 
At the session following we were asked to vote 
another $20,000,000. The expense of this Ad- 
ministration of the Government for the last fiscal 
ear was about cighty million dollars, one third 
arger than under any previous Administration. 
Staring us in the face 1s the startling fact that in 
two years the War Department alone has asked 
appropriations exceeding in amount what was 
required by that Department, when under Mr, 
Marcy, during the Mexican war. No corrup- 


| tion, Mr. Clerk, in the sale of the Fort Snelling 


property for, I think, $90,000, at a time when 


| it was generally believed to be worth $200,000! 


That property, we know, went into the hands of 
the immediate and confidential friends of the Sec- 
retary of War. Nocorruption in the purchase of 


| land for fortification purposes, at New Bedford, 


for which sixty-eight or seventy thousand dollars 


"were paid, when it could have been obtained a 


| That 


short time before for one fourth that amount! 

roperty was purchased just previous to 
the sale to the Government by the friends of the 
Secretary of War, and by them sold to the United 
States. No corruption in the Utah war con- 
tracts for the transportation of supplies to the 
Army! No corruption in the a contracis! 
No corruption in the purchase of extravagantly 
high priced ships for the useless expedition to 
Paraguay, an expedition which has cost the Gov- 
ernment millions, and resulted in rendering it 
ridiculous forever! No corruption in the division 
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of the coal agency, made, I believe, for the pur- 
pose of returning the President’s favorite, J. 
Glancy Jones, from Berks county, against the 
old Jackson Democrat who sits near me, [Mr. 
Scuwarrz,] and in the face of an outraged and 
indignant constituency! No corruption in the 
bestowal of the printing of the Post Office blanks, 


ee eee — 


as has been charged, and I believe nowhere de- | 


nied! No corruption there, where it is alleged the 
contract was given to Mr. Rice, of the Philadel- 
phia Pennsylvanian, with a view of supporting 
that paper, and the Union, alias the Constitution, 
as well asthe Evening Argus, of Philadelphia! No 
corruption in the employment of extra hands in 
immense numbers in the Philadelphia and Brook- 


lyn navy-yards just prior to the elections, and | 


their dismissal immediately afterward! Why, 


sir, itis well known throughout the North that | 


this has been the most extravagant and corrupt 
administration of Government which the world 
has seen aince the days of Walpole. So glaring 
were these extravagancies and corruptions, that 
during the last Congress, in which the Democrats 
had a working majority, the power was taken 
from the Secretary of War, after mature deliber- 
ation, to sell the Government reservations, and 


from the Secretary of the Navy the power of ap- | 
— agents for the purchase of coal for the | 


lavy, and throwing coal supplies open to the 
lowest bidder by contract! 
tion members will permit a speedy organization 
of this House, these matters can all be looked 
into, | know, with beneficial results to the coun- 
try. ' 

Having thus replied to the specific charges con- 


f the Administra- | 


’ 
i 


eel ent epee 


- 


| and proclaimed that, in that sense, he was a sec- || 
In the same sense, 1 proclaim my | 


| expecting to enjoy the hospitalit 
| South has always been celebrated, and not such 
| treatment as this. 
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appear here and insult their Representatives. The || son. The people of the North desired to sce the 
|| laws of the country executed, and I heard no one 
} object to hanging him. There were, however, 


members from the free States have come here, 
for which the 


I have not heard from this 
side one single speech or sentiment which has not 


| breathed devotion to the Constitution and the 


Union, and a determination to faithfully main- 
tain and protect the South in all of her constitu- 
tional rights. I was pleased, on Saturday last, 
Mires] announced his devotion to his own State, 


tionel man. 


| 


| the bravery with which he met his final end. 


| 


| 
| 


many who admired his deportment from the time 
of his arrest to the time of his execution, and 


Some sympathy may have been felt for the man, 


but none for his act. And here I would ask, 
| whether there are not men in the South who are 


N 


when the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 


accountable for setting bad examples. I allude to 
those who last Congress justified General Walker 


| and his men in their invasion of Nicaragua, a 


| devotion to the great interests of New York, the | 


| this House. 
| through my veins, the patriotic speech of the gen- || 


Empire State of the Union, whose commerce pen- 
etrates every part of the world. Iam proud to 
avow on this floor that I am a northern man; 
but as a northern man, it is my Teele to stand 
up here and proclaim that I am the brother of 
the southern man. ‘This ts a compact between 
coequal States, and Iam in favor of respectipg 
and protecting the local laws, and of sustaining 
each State in all its constitutional privileges in 
1 heard, with the blood tingling 


tleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Newson,] in which 
he offered his devotion to the Union. In com- 
mon with him, the Representatives from the free 
States do the same thing; but it must not be ex- 


| pected that we will sit here and listen to gentle- 


| of the North, without stating that it has its rights || 


men on this floor charge aggression on the "part 1} 


| to be maintained, as well as the rights of the 


| South. 
tained in the Constitution, permit me now to || 


briefly give to the House my views in relation to || 
: ; on? | 
its proceedings since the Clerk called the roll on | 


Monday last. We were elected to organize this 
body, and to proceed with the legitimate business 
of the country. The adjournment of the Thirty- 


Fifth Congress without the passage of the appro- | 


yriation lull for the support of the Post Office 
Destotnent, has compelled that Department to 
proceed with the postal arrangements of the coun- 
try, without money to pay for them, and under con- 
tracts based upon the honor of this Government to 
promptly meet them on the assembling of the pres- 
entCongress, The contractors under this Depart- 


ment since Monday last have been suffering for | 
the lack of means with which to supply their wants, | 
and to perform their engagements. The Adminis- | 


tration, through its representatives upon this floor, 
immediately upon the roll being saleigoaiimnenal 
here an agitation upon the negro question by the 
introduction of the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri. ) 
considered with order and decorum when the 
House organized; and it is, in my opinion, clearly 
out of place at present, under the circumstances 
surrounding us. So far as the resolution is con- 
cerned, | would suggest that it would have been 
just as fair and proper for me, or any other mem- 
ee to have offered 
Letcher, the present Governor elect of Virginia, 
had been a member of this House and the candi- 
date of the Administration for Speaker, proclaim- 
ing that, inasmuch as he once, in a letter to Mr. 
Rufner, declared that slavery was ‘‘a social and 
olitical evil,’’ he was, therefore, unfit to be the 
peaked of this House. Sir, that resolution had 
nothing legitimately to do with the business of the 
country, or of this House. As well might a res- 
olution have been introduced that, because some- 
body sigrfed a circular, favoring the use of Mrs. 
Pease’s hoarhound candy, as Clay and Webster 
once did, therefore, such a recommendation un- 
fitted the person so recommending it for becoming 
Speaker. It was out of place, in my opinion, It 
has aroused teclings in this House which should 
never have been called up here. Scenes have been 
witnessed upon this floor which have disgraced 
this deliberative body in the eyes of the whole 
country and of the civilized world; and all this 
has been produced by the introduction of this 
resolution. 
Mr. Clerk, I have heard upwards of a dozen 
speeehes already from gentlemen of the South, 


proclaiming secession doctrines, in certain contin- | 


gencies, which doctrines have been applauded by 
the galleries, in this southern city, where lar 

numbers of the men who daily fili them reside—the 
employés and reeipients of Government money. 
They are, it seems, paid the people’s money to 


a resolution, provided John | 


This subject might have been | 





I cannot forget that out of the taxation 
received by the Government, three-fourths of the 
expenses of the postal service of the country are 
paid by the people of the free States. 
forget that over one-half of the patronage of this 


Government is concentrated among inhabitants |! 
I cannot forget || 


and citizens of southern States. 
that the Army and Navy have had more than their 


just quota of representatives from the southern 
States. 


Yet Idonotcomplain, although, the other 
day, I heard the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Davis] proclaim that they would hang all of us 
North who were suspected of a want of devotion 
to southern interests, and take possession of the 
Armyand Navy. TothatI say, ‘*Whoisafraid?”’ 
Would it not have been in better taste to have 
said that the Army and Navy should be used, if 


necessary , for the purpose of preserving the Union | 


and sustaining the principles which underlie its 
foundation? Would it not have been better to 
have insisted that, in case of an invasion of Vir- 
ginia by fanaties from the North, the East, or the 
West, that the Army should be called out by the 


| Executive to crush it, and that the same power 


should be exerted in case of an invasion from the 
South, or any other section, into a northern State? 
These violent denunciations, threatening us of the 
North, who have the numerical strength, are pro- 
ductive of prejudice, and are creating feelings 
which, I fear, may not be allayed. 

Sir, when I heard the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Crawrorp] assert, several days ago, in sub- 
stance, that he was not in favor of any more Castle 
Garden Union-saving meetings for the purpose of 


at the rights of the South, I felt gratified. 


e have had recentexhibitions of this kind in Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and New York. It is not those 


| who get up such meetings who will defend your 


rights, gentlemen of the South, in the North. 


| The South itself is capable and must vindicate its 


| own mene ene by the whole conservative 


| bod 


of the North, with which I rank myself as 
ready on any legitimate occasion to take up arms 
to protect her. Sir, those Union meetings are too 


| frequently controlled by scheming politicians and 


| 
| 





selfish merchants. Itis one ofthe clap-trapschemes 
of the day for advertising men and merchandise, 
and many who engage in them know less of the 
constitutional questions arising in this body and 
the general politics of the country than the me- 
chanics and laboring men throughout the free 
States. If you rely upon them, you rely on the 
sordid interests of men—of those who wili not 
do what the conservative body of the people from 
the rural districts from which I come would do in 
case of necessity. ; 
Mr. Clerk, Jet me indulge in a few words in 
relation to this reckless raid of old John .Brown. 
1 do not believe that there are one thousand men 
the in all free States who justify his act of trea- 


country with which we were then at peace, Do 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House justify 
those who met in southern convention and pro- 
claimed themselves in favor of reopening the 
| African slave trade, in opposition to the compro- 
| mises of the Constitution? Do gentlemen upon 
| the other side justify the landing of a cargo of 
slaves, by the Wanderer, upon the southern coast 
| of the United States—an act which set at defiance 
| the law declaring the slave trade piracy? While 
| there are gentlemer®South entertaining such ex- 
| treme views, is it to be wondered at, considering 
| the numerical superiority of the North, that there 

should be found fanatics there? Transplant Wen- 
| dell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Parker 
| Pillsbury, and such men, South, and you would 
make them fire-eaters, and take the fire-eaters of 


|| the South into Massachusetts, and very likely they 


| of both sections of the Confederacy. 


| would prove fanatics against slavery. We of the 
| anti-Lecompton legion, togethtr with the patriotic 
South Americans, who were with us last Con- 
| gress in our struggle, are against the extremists 


We design 


‘| to maintain the Constitution and the laws, as 


I cannot | 


| they have been handed down to us by our 
| fathers. 

Now, a word or two in relation to the party 
»0sition I occupy, speaking for myself. I have 
»een reélected to this Congress as an independ- 
ent man. There are eight of us, all told, who 


|| can say the same thing, namely: Joun G. Davis 


| 


} 





of Indiana, Major Scuwarrz and Joun Hick- 
MAN Of Pennsylvania; Messrs. Apraw and Riges 


|| of New Jersey; and Messrs. CLark, Reynoips, 


| and myself, of New York. Each and all of us 
were elected over organization, especially over 
the Administration organization, in our dis- 
tricts. We come here, if I may be permitted to 
speak for all of us, occupying positions in this 
Congress similar to those occupied by Roebuck, 
Hume, Bright, and Milner Gibson, in the British 
Parliament; who, when the Governmentis right, 
| vote with it, and when it is wrong, vote against it 

| That is our position, so far as this Administration 
| is concerned. Weare conservative men, desirous 


|| of representing our constituencies to the full ex- 


tent of our ability, and at the same time feeling 
that, elected as we have been, we are— 

——*‘ pledged to no party’s arbitrary sway, 

But follow truth where’er it leads the way.” 

The difference between the anti-Lecompton men 
of this House and the Republicans is upon the 
vital question before the country—the territorial 

licy of the Administration. ‘The Republicans, 
in their party platform, insist upon congressional 
intervention to prohibit the extension of the do- 
mestic institution of slavery into the Territories. 
That was the doctrine of John Van Buren and all 
those who supported the Buffalo platform of 1848. 
Many southern men are now advocating congres- 
sional intervention to protect the domestic insti- 
tution of slavery in the Territories. The anti- 
Lecomptonites take the middle and sound Demo- 
cratic ground of legitimate popular sovereignty 
in the organized Territories of the Union. They 
insist that, by the legislation of 1850, when the 
Republicans opposed the extension of the Mis- 
souri line to the Pacific, and by the legislation of 
1854, in the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
it was designed that Congress should not intervene 
for or nst slavery; but that the people of the 
Territories, through their Legislatures, orthrough 
their constitutional conventions, might pass upon 
this question, as upon all others of domestic 
concernment. There is a direct antagonism be- 
tween us and the Republicans upon that question; 
and there is also a Tench antagonism between us 
and certain southern gentlemen upon that ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, it isa fact to be com- 
mended, that the Republicans, at the last session, 
with a practical am sense for which they deserve 

| to be commended, put themselves, by their votes, 


| 
| 
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squarely upon the doctrine of popular eonerniay » | 
> 


as contained in the Crittenden-Montgomery bi 
and acted with the anti-Lecomptonites in expos- 
ing the corruption and extravagance of the Ad- 
ministration, as did also some of those patriotic 
entlemen known as southern Americans. There 
is more sympathy between us than I can feel for 
the Administration men, who opposed us in every- 
thing during the last Congress; and I am therefore, 
if necessary, willing to join the general opposition 
to the policy and measures of this Administration, 
in the past as well as the future, in the speedy 
organization of this House, so that the legitimate 
business of the country may be proceeded with. 





A word or two, Mr. Clerk, in relation to the | 


proscriptions of this Administration, and its op- 


position to the Democracy of Illinois, and the in- | 


dependent Democrats outside of that State on this 
floor, and I conclude. I desire that the country 
shall understand that I approve the principles of 
Judge Doveias. 1 sustained him throughout his 
gallant fight during the whole of the last Congress 
against the territorial policy of this Administra- 


chosen to Charleston in favor of Senator Dove- 
Las, the champion of popular sovereignty. All 
these things are attributable to the extravagance | 
and faithlessness to pledges of this Administra- | 
tion; and, sir, the Biaereedie party need not 
expect to succeed in 1860 unless it ignores this 
Administration altogether. 

Mr. NOELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HICKMAN, | rise to a question of priv- 
ilege. 

Mr. NOELL. I hope the gentleman will not, 
if he ean, take the floor from me, and make a long 
speech, as the gentleman from New York did. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Irise toa question of privilege. 

Mr. NOELL. I believe I have the floor, unless 
it can be wrested from me by a question of priv- 
ilege. But I do not understand that gentlemen 


have the right to take the floor from me for any | 


such purpose. 


The CLERK. 


+ was recognized as upon the floor. 


tion,and | sympathize with him now in the position | 


which he occupies in his own State, acting there 
within the regular forms of the organization. I 
ean safely assert that he has sympathized with and 


een elected to this House for the course which 


premiee the independent Democrats who have | 


they pursued in their several districts. I say this | 


because the Administration in his own State set 


the example of disorganization by the repudiation | 


of the regular candidates of the party, and the | 
running of stump candidates against them, put- | 
ting Black Republicans, so called, in office, and | 
removing from office ul men who sympathized | 


with Judge Dovenras Recognizing, as I do, 
State sovereignty in the a‘airs of politics, I claim 
the right to insist upon a preper amount of respect 
to district sovereignty, which, through the will 


of the majority of the people, elected each of us | 


anti-Lecompton Democrats to this House. 


The | 


most of us mepeorent three eleients of the ee 


cal parties of the day—the neers the Amer- 
ican, and the anti-Lecompton Democratic element. 


Wecould not forget if we would the respect which | 


is due to each of these elements for coming to our 
support, and sustaining us against the proscrip- 
tions of the Federal power; and we could not, or at 
least I could not, stultify myself by voting upon 
the organization of this House for an Adminis- 
tration candidate for the Speakership, to whose 


election I am satisfied a majority of my constit- | 


uents are opposed. Self-respect, if no other con- | 


sideration, will prevent me assisting to electan Ad- 
ministration candidate for Speaker of this House. 
I desire to be thus explicit, because the countr 
should know the position of each of us independ- 
ent men upon this floor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clerk, let me say that it is 
susceptible of the clearest genes, that Mr. Buch- 
anan 1s responsible for the demoralization of the 


Democratic party, and the resuscitation of the | 


Republican party. In the belief that his pledges 
of justice to the people of Kansas would be ful- 
filled, and that the people there, under the terri- 


torial organization given to them by Congress, | 


should for themselves decide in reference to their 
own domestic institutions, succeeding the presi- 
dential election, the States of New York, 


Mr. NOELL. Andthe question now is whether 


The gentleman from Missouri | 


these gentlemen can take it from me by rising to | 


questions of privilege ? 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [understand that it | 


is not competent for one gentleman to take the floor | 


from another except upon a question of order. 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk so understands the 
parliamentary law, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania cannot proceed except with the consent 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to yield to me a moment. 

Mr. NOELL. I must decline. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri may not cut me off from 
replying to the gentleman from New York, I de- 
sire to say one word. He quotes me as having 
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nal of Friday. This morning, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] obtained the 
floor, and asked leave to introduce a resolution, 
to which objection was made, The pending ques- 
tion is the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to amend the Journal; and on that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Norx.] has the 
floor. 

Mr. NOELL. I had not intended, Mr. Clerk, 
to occupy the time of the House with any observa 
tions of mine on the exciting question of slavery ; 
but rather to maintain that position so appro- 
priate to a new member on this floor—that of 
silence. But, sir, in my humble opinion, this 
debate has been permitted to travel far beyondits 
leritimate scope, The res olution offered” by my 
colleague [Mr. Cian] did not involve the exten- 
sion or the range of debate that has taken place 
on this floor. For the purpose, then, of bringing 
back this House to the real que stion before it, | 
shall undertake to present my views on the im- 
portant question that I consider to be involved in 
this controversy. 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina, {Mr. 
Keir “] atan early period of this discussion, read 
to this House a speech delivered by Senator Sew 


|| arp, of New York—the great and distinguished 


said that I did not want to see any more Union || 


meetings in the North for the protection of our 
rights. I simply desire to say to that gentleman 
that I said no such thing. 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to say to the gentle- 
man that I would not misquote him. [understood 
him to say that he did not want any more Union- 
saving meetings at Castle Garden. 
been mistaken; if so, I stand corrected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You will find what I said 
reported in the Globe. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I feel it to be my duty to 
myself at this moment, [laughter,] for I did not 
care about interpolating in the gentleman’s re- 
marks, nor did I care about replying to them 

Mr. NOELL. Mr. Clerk, insist on my right 
to the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
has the floor, and refuses to yield. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman will, I am 
sure, give me a momentto make a single remark. 
I desire to say, Mr. Clerk, that there was no fraud 





| committed in giving poor ee Tiel nee 


Philadelphia navy-yard last year, angpier) and 
1 tell you and the House and the country, that if 


the same opportunity presents itself, the same | 


number of poor men will be employed there this 
year, whether the clecuon occurs or not, [laugh- 
ter.] I stand on this floor as the champion of 


| that class of men, who need defenders; and lam 


sylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana, elected Dem- | 
ocratic State officers by triumphant majoritics. | 
At the Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hundred aud |, 


twenty-eight members of Congress were returned 
to this House who voted for Mr. Orras the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Speaker. Immediately Mr. 
Buchanan developed his territorial policy, forced 
Governor Walker to resign, and urged the accept- 
ance of the Lecompton constitution, then the Re- 
publican party lifted up its head, and the Demo- 
veratic party, under the load put upon it by this 
Administration, went down into the dust before 
the indignation of an oytraged people. There are 


here, at this Thirty-Sixth Congress, one hundred || 


and thirteen gentlemen claimed as Republicans, | 


and there have been accessions from the South to 
the ranks of the Opposition to this Administra- 
tion, and losses, of course, to the ranks of the 
latter; and, sir, we have of late seen the Demo- 
cratic conventions in the free States throwing over- 
board this Jonah, who, if kept in our midst, must 
sink our ship, and adopting platforms in direct 
antagonism to the territorial policy of this Admin- 
istration. In most of them delegates have been 


| 
i] 
| 
} 


i 


| ways ready and happy to see you. 


|| the right. 


| always ready to vindicate myself and my course 
enn- | 


in regard to that class of people. Now, another 
thing: the gentleman and I differ as to the cor- 
eee of the Administration. 

Mr. NOELL. Mr. Clerk 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not in order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I have the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
has the floor, and refuses to yield. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, he yields to me for a 





/moment. [Laughter.] 


The CLERK. The gentleman states to the 
Clerk that he refuses to yield tke floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. I will pay my respects to my friend from 
New York some other time. 

Mr. HASKIN. I hope you may. Iam al- 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. FLORENCE. I am only standing up for 
That is all. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Will the Clerk state what 
the question before the House is? 

The CLERK. The pending question before 
the House is the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] to amend the Jour- 


I may have 





leader of the Republican party on this floor—some 
ten or eleven years since, in the State of Ohio. 
We find that in that speech, delivered at so re 


| mote a period of time, the irrepressible conflict 


programme was unmistakably laid down. T un 
dertake to assert on this floor that from that pe 
riod to this, and even before then, there has been 


| a party in this country which has consistently and 
| persistently carried out this programme. 


It was 
manifested in their efforts to pass the celebrated 
Wilmot proviso. It developed itself in their de- 
termination, after the war with Mexico had closed, 
to prevent the extension of the Missouri com- 
promise line to the Pacific, as was demanded by 
the representatives of the South. It developed 
itself when they succeeded in defeating that de- 
mand, in their relentless opposition to the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and particularly in 
their opposition to the fugitive slave law. Itman- 
ifested itself, after the adoption of those measures, 
in their agitation of the question of the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law through the northern States. 
It manifested itself in the decapitation of Millard 
Fillmore by the nerthern Whig party of this 
Union, for no other reason than because he had 
sustained these compromise measures and en- 
forced the execution of the fugitive slave law. 
That determination to carry out this irrepressible 
conflict programme of Senator Sewarp again de- 
veloped itself in their efforts tp defeat the repeal 


| of the Missouri compromise, in its application 
to the Territory of Kansas—a compromise which 





the whole anti-slavery party of the North had 
repudiated four years before. It would be a boot- 
less task, on my part, to follow this system of ag 
gression on the rights of the people of the south 
ern States through all its changes and variations, 
and under all the circumstances where it was 
manifested. 

But, sir, I will pass over those incidents which 
intervened between the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill and that great incident which has 
given rise immediately to this discussion. I bring 


| myself down to the spring of the present year. 


An instrumentality, fit and apt to carry out the 
determination that has manifested itself for so 
long a period of time in this country, presented 
itself to the consideration of the Republican lead- 
ers. What was that instrumentality? It was 
the notorious and infamous publication which has 
given rise to this discussion. They seized upon 
it with greedy avidity; they sent it forth to the 
world to do its work of desolation and bloodshed, 
by indorsing it and recommending its circulation, 
not only in the northern States, but in the South. 
Time rolls on. We assemble upon this floor as 
Representatives of the people from the various 
sections of the Union, and are about to proceed 
to the organization of the House for the enact- 


| ment of laws for the government of this great Re- 


public My colleague, (Mr. Crarx,] for the 
purpose of vindicating the honor and rights of 
the South, and for the purpose of passing censure 
on those gentlemen who were so far forgetful of 
their duty as patriots as to indorse and recom- 
mend this infamous and incendiary publication, 
offered his resolution. Now, I undertake to say 
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that there were, upon the prese ntation of that re- 
solution, but two alternatives which could have 
heen adopted by honest and candid men. What 
were they, sir? First, if they signed the indorse- 
ment of this infamous book with a knowledge of 
its contents, and if the doctrines which it contains 
reflected their real sentiments, it was their duty, 
as honest and as candid men, to have marched up 
to the rr sponsibility that devolved upon them by 
virtue of their previous acts, to have met the 
question without equivocation or evasion, and to 
have voted down the resolution. But if those 
ventlemen who hail from the land of schools and 
school-houses, who claim that in their particular 
section of the Union is embodied the mass of the 
intelligence, the education, and the wealth of this 
country; if those gentlemen, with the killing fact 
before them, disclosed by the gentleman from 
ror [Mr. Laman,] that this publication 
had been long ago the subject of discussion at the 
other end of the Capitol; if, with this fact befor 

them, they could reconcile it to themselves to set 
up the plea of ignorance, it was their duty to have 
come forward and disclaimed the doctrines con- 
tained in that book, and have apologized to that 
section of the Union whose rights they had thus 
violated unconsciously. But how was it met? 
The subject had hardly been presented to the 
consideration of this body, before a question of 
order was raised by the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania, [Mr. Stevens;) and what was that ques- 
tion of order? Why, that, until the House was 
organize d by the election of a Speaker, we could 
do nothing except to ballot for Speaker—in other 
words, that when my colieague (Mr, Purrrs] 
presented to this House the name of Mr. Bococx 
asa suitable person to fill the office of Speaker, 
by virtue of this rule of parliamentary law, he 
was precluded from laying before the House, and 
the members thereof, the peculiar qualifications 
of his candidate, whether by y peated on his pre- 
vious public acts or his personal characteristics, 
and gentlemen on the other side were precluded 
from calling them in question. But so much was 


the common sense of the House taken aback by 
that oot of order, that it seems to have been 


abandoned almost before it was made. The Re- 
publican party upon this floor were then in a 
dilemma from which there seemed to be no pos- 
sible extrication. Sir, it was beyond their power 
to have offered the amendment which was pre- 
sented by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr.Gimer.] Andwhy? Because there isnot 
one of them who had not opposed, with all his 
power, every proposition contained in that amend- 
ment. It was, therefore, beyond their reach; it 
was impossible for them to get at it; and—I speak 
it with bamilintion and shame—they found upon 
this floor a gentleman who could place this in- 


strumentality within their reach, who occupied | 


a different position. It was at this critical mo- 
ment, when there seemed no méans by which 
they could dodge the responsibility, that the gen- 
tleman from North Carol 

posed with his blanket amendment, to cover over 
their iniquities. 

Now, sir, I should not undertake upon my per- 
sonal responsibility to say to this buns what 
were the motives of that gentleman in offering 
that amendment; nor shall [ undertake to say to 
the House what were the motives of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Ne.son] in sustaining 
that amendment; but [ have a right, sir, to draw 
conclusions from the facts which surround us. 
Both of those gentlemen have denied all compli- 
city with the Republicans upon this floor, and I 
take them at their word. 


But I must be permitted to call their attention | 


to the law of accomplices for a moment. I donot 
know what the law may be in North Carolina or 


ina (Mr. Gimen] inter- | 
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in Tennessee, but out in the backwoods of Mis- || 
souri we understand an accomplice to be one act- | 


ing in concert with another to accomplish some 
wrongful act. That is what we understand. We 


do not understand that it is necessary to consti- || 


tute an accomplice that there should be an express 
agreement or bargain between two, or even an 
implied understanding; but if two individuals, 
having in view the same design, unite in action 


i] 


i 


| 


by fit means to accomplish that design, we hold 


and regard them as accomplices. There is an- 
other old rule of law and of morals to which I 


beg leave to call the attention of the distinguished || 


gentlemen from North Carolina and from Ten- | 


nessee, and that is, that every man is presumed to | 
intend the necessary and legitimate consequences 
of his own acts, and that presumption becomes 
conclusive unless he overturn it by positive and 
sufficient evidence. How, then, do these two gen- 
tlemen stand with reference to the Republican 
party on this floor, drawing the logical conclusions 
that must be deduced from this proposition ? Here 
is the Republican party in a dilemma from which 
they have no means of extrication. The crentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer} offers an 
amendment; and whatis that amendment? Why, 
to strike out all after the word ** Resolved’? in the 
resolution of my colleague, the necessary and le- 
gitimate consequence of which is to remove from 
the consideration of this House the proposition 
contained in that resolution censuring those gen- 
tlhemen who signed this recommendation of the 
Helper book. That is the necessary and legiti- 
mate consequence of this amendment, and the rule 
of law to which [ have referred interpost s and” 
says that those gentlemen so intended it. 
But, sir, the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Netson,} with an ability worthy of a better 
cause, undertook to account to the House for his 
support of that amendment. And how did he do 
it? In the first place, he said, in substance, that | 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina could not, by any reasonable rule | 
of construction, be so construed as to wound the 
feelings of any gentleman upon this floor. Ido 
not suppose that the honorable gentleman under- | 
stood the force of that reason when he gave it to | 
the House. 
charged with a high, moral and political crime. 
A resolution is offered, at an appropriate time, to 
censure them for it—to brine them to the bar of 


the House, and try them before the House and | 


the public, and punish them by a vote of censure. 
Now, I hope and trust that I fre appreciate 
those refinements of feeling that would lead every 


gentleman to respect the feelings of others, partic- | 


ularly when associated with them on terms of | 
equality; but if it was a high moral and political | 


crime to send this incendiary work into the South || 


with their indorsement, then I cannot appreciate | 
that extraordinary sensitiveness which would | 
lead a man to shrink from the responsibility of | 
passing a vote of censure on such conduct. 

Sir, if that gentleman had been the presiding 
judge of the court in which John Brown was in- 
dicted, and the grand jury had been called up be- | 
fore him to receive their charge, he would have | 
addressed them something like this: Gentlemen | 
of the grand jury, it is true that these men have | 
been cuilty of the blackest crimes known to the | 
lawsof this land; but if you bring in a bill of in- | 
dictment against them, and bring 
before this court, you will hurt the feclings of that | 
stern old Puritan; and therefore, gentlemen, when | 

you retire to your room, I advise you, instead of 

icinaine in a bill of indictment against them, you 

shall pass a resolution indorsing the compromise | 
measures of 1850. That will have the effect of 

quicting this agitation and excitement, and to 

restore peace to the country, and that is all we 

desire. 


Phi w > . } 
Sir, it is a sufficient reason, to my mind, for | 


rejecting the resolution of the gentleman from 
North Carotina, that it was intended to screen the | 
Republicans of this House from the responsibility | 
attaching to the signing of that circular. 
3ut there is another reason assigned by the gen- 

tlemen from North Carolina and Tennessee, that, | 
perhaps, deserves some consideration at the hands | 
of the members of this House. L refer to the elo- | 
quent address made to the House on the subject | 
of agitation. In love and affection to the Union | 
of these States, I profess to be not behind those 
ventlemen, or any other gentlemen on this floor; 
but it has been peculiarily unfortunate that it so 
happens that whenever these laudations of the 
Union come up, whenever these denunciations of 


agitation are hurled against the agitators, on every |, 


occasion it has so happened that the agitation de- 
nounced was against the aggressions of the North | 


upon the rights of the South, guarantied to them | é 
| bled waters. But, alas! we have only his exam- 
_ple, for he himself sleeps beneath the green sod 
| of his own loved Kentucky. But, sir, this agita- 
| tion had the effect of awakening the slumbering 


under the Constitution and laws of the country. 

jut, sir, | repudiate this excuse upon higher 
erounds. I say that no nation on the face of the 
earth, of which we have any record on the sof 
history, ever long maintained their liberty without 
agitations against aggressions upon their rights. 
And I go further: Tsay that no nation on the face 





GLOBE. 


Sir, here isa set of men who are |) 
| sedition laws. 


them for trial || 


December 12, 


of the earth that will tamely submit to a violation 
of their constitutional rights is worthy of freedom. 
Sir, my mind involuntarily recurs back to the 
past, when a British Parliament, led on by a cor- 
rupt ministry, asserted and carried into effect a 
right to tax the colonies without their having a 
representation in the body which passed those 
laws; my mind recurs back to the period of time 
when the celebrated stamp act was passed, and 
when our fathers and your fathers met in neigh- 
borhood councils, and in their colonial councils, 
to agitate against the aggressive measures of the 
sritish Government; there were then, as now, men 
in the country who cried out ** No agitation! no 
agitation !’’ ** you will anger the British lion; you 
will destroy that harmony and unity of feeling 
that exists between the colonies and the mother 
country.”’ That was the cry even as far back as 
that day. I remember when Patrick Henry rose 
in the Colomial Assembly of Virginia, and, in lan- 
guage that burned as it fell from his lips, hurled 
his denunciations against the British Government 
for its tyrannies and aggressions. Yet, then, as 
now, were there men in the country who ered 
out against agitation. Do gentlemen wish to 
know by what name they were called? In that 
day they were called ‘ tories,”’ because they up- 
held the strong arm of the imperial power against 

the rights of the people. 
I remember, at a later period, after the Consti- 


|, tution had been formed, during the Administration 


of the elder Adams, this system of aggression 
upon the rights of the people commenced, and 
manifested itself by the enactment of the alien and 
Agitation then rose, from one end 
of the land to the other, and in the front rank of 
the agitators of that day I find the immortal names 
of Jefferson and Madison. There were then, too, 
men in the country who cried ‘* Down with agita- 
tion! down with agitation!’’ Yet, these men cca- 
tinued to agitate until they secured the repeal of 
the alien and sedition laws, and hurled from their 
power the admmistration which was making these 
aggressions upon the rights of the people. 

Out of this legislation and this agitation grew 
up those immortal resolutions of Virginia and 
Kentueky of 1798 and 1799, which the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Netson] derisively termed 
**straight-jacket resolutions.’”? ‘I thank thee, 
Jew, for that word.”’ Straight-jacket resolutions! 
Ours is a straight-jacket Constitution. When our 
fathers framed it they put a straight-jacket upon 
it, and from that day to this there has been a strug- 
gle between the two great parties of the country; 
one trying to keep the straight-jacket on, and the 
other trying to take it off. I think the object 
of the Constitution was, that there should be a 
straight-jacket put on it, and this single sentiment 
of the gentleman has furnished me a clue to the 
otherwise mazy labyrinth of his speech in this 
House. Old blue-light Federalism spoke forth in 
thunder tones in that short, meaning sentence. 
Down with agitation! Sir, I thank Ged that we 
have men in the country who will continue to 
agitate in defense of their rights. But, sir, those 
who were then opposed to agitation, after being 
defeated, retired for a time from the public gaze. 
The snake was scotched, but not killed. The 
disease soon began to manifest itself again. 

A number of years after, a controversy arose 
between this Government and Great Britain in 


| relation to the impressment of seamen, and those 
| non-agitators were the men who burned blue- 


lights on the rock-bound coasts of New England, 
as signals and beacons to guide the vessels-of-war 
of the enemy into our harbors. They were the 
men who, in sacred conclave at Hartford, formed 
their treasonable designs, and fulminated their 


| treasonable resolutions, against their country, to 
| whom they owed their allegiance. 


Later on, there arose another set of agitators, 
and foremost amongst these was the glorious and 


_immortal Henry Clay; and would to God that he 


were here to-day to denounce these men who 
would deny us the right of agitation against the 
violation of our rights. I regret that he is not hero 
to rebuke these men—to pour oil upon these trou- 


patriotism of the men of the country in every 


| direction. They sustained the Administration ef 
| Madison in his war measures, and brought the 
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stances, to which I have called your attention, 
there is a conclusion which necessarily follows; 
and it is that, in all the different periods of the 
history of our Government, there has been a class 
of men banded against aggression, who have stood 
up for the constitutional rights of the people; and 
there has always been another class, claiming 


} 
| 


| 


extraordinary powers for the General Govern- | 


ment, and denouncing agitation against its aggres- 
sions; and, although they belong to different par- 
ties, be they either American, Democratic, or 
Republican of the North, by the ear-mark we 
always know them; and whenever we come to 
the discussion of great principles, their real prin- 


ciples will manifest themselves, as has been the || 


case upon this occasion. Know, then, sir, that 
the reason assigned by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee for sustaining the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Carolina falls 
to the ground. 

Now, in order to show how these gentlemen 
really stand before this House and the country, I 
desire to call their attention to another set of rules 
of law, and that is the law which governs acces- 
sorics after the fact. It is provided in the statute 
books of all the States of this Union, so far as I 
know, and I believe by the laws of every civilized 
Government upon earth, that accessories after the 
fact are as aki. liable to the same punishment 
and to the same extent, as he who commits the 
crime. In other words, if A murders B, and C, 
with knowledge of the fact, attempts to conceal 
the crime, or to screen the offender for the punish- 
ment he deserves, C is alike guilty with the per- 
petrator of the crime. Now, apply that rule to 
the case of those two gentlemen, | Messrs. GiL- 
MER and Nexson,] who claim to belong to the 
southern Opposition. We have indicted those 
Republicans who signed a recommendation of 
this Helper book; we brought them to the bar of 
this House for trial; we held them up before an 
indignant public, that sentence might be passed 
upon them; and about the time some of them were 
about to plead guilty, and we were about to con- 
vict the remainder upon testimony, the gentlemen 
from North Carolina and Tennessee interposed 
to cover up their guilt, to screen them from pun- 
ishment, and thus made themselves accessories 
afterthefact. Then, although, upon my personal 
responsibility, I do not charge these gentlemen 
with improper motives, I have the right to call the 
attention of the House to the logical position those 
gentlemen have voluntarily assumed. 

Mr. GILMER. I desire to ask the gentleman 
one question. 

Mr. NOELL. No, sir; I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. GILMER. I did not suppose the gentle- 
man would arraign a man without giving him an 
opportunity to answer. 

Mr. NOELL. I do not, upon my responsibility, 
question the motives of gentlemen; but I have the 
right to draw logical conclusions from facts and 
circumstances within my reach. 

My object in calling the attention of the House 
to the position occupied by those two gentlemen 
was not only that the members of this House 
might see how they stood in reference to this 
question, but that those gentlemen themselves 
may examine the positions they occupy;and that 
if, upon mature reflection, they should find that 
they are not suchas they feel they should occupy, 
they might have an opportunity to retrace their 
steps, and set themselves right before their con- 
stituents and the country. 

Before 1 dismiss this branch of the subject, I 
desire to say to the House that I am anxious for 
a vote upon the pending resolutions—upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Gitmer,] that I may ascertain how 
many members there are upon this floor who will 
aid and assist the Republicans who signed the 
Helper circular; and when we have taken that 
vote, | want a vote upon the original resolution, 


| 


war toasuccessful termination. To these circum- | in particular in regard to grave constitutional 








| States are sovereign in all those powers that have 


spentee, I understood the gentleman from South | 


not been surrendered to the General Government 


arolina [Mr. Mires} to say that he held, and || by express agreement; but in regard to those 
that his constituents held and maintained, that the |} powers that have, by express agreement, been 


| due to his own State, and that the allegiance to | 


| the General Government was secondary and sub- 


| tional « 


that I may see how many members upon this floor | 


will indorse the action of the Republican mem- 
bers who signed that circular. I desire to say a 
few words to those who are acting with me upon 
this occasion—the Democrats upon this floor. I 
have regretted to hear extreme propositions made 
upon our side of the House, to which J cannot 
assent; and I feel it due to the House to state in 
what respect I differ from those gentlemen, and 


| servient. 


1 understood my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
aes to hold and maintain the same constitu- 


the time when their reserved rights are violated 


| or invaded by the General Government, and that, 


whenever they believe such a state of things to 
exist, to gooutofthe Union. Now, as a Union- 


octrine, with this addition, that the States | 
| themselves are the sole and exclusive judges of || 


| 
i 


loving man, I cannotassent to the full scope of the | 


doctrines thus laid down, if I do not misconstrue 
them. With all due respect to those gentlemen, 
I beg leave to state in he respect | differ from 
them. It will be admitted by those gentlemen, 
and by every member upon our side of the House, 
that the Constitution of the United States isa 
compact between the States—between different in- 
dependent sovereignties, which sovereignties ex- 


| isted anterior to the formation of the Constitution 


| of the United States. 


instrument shows that the framers of that instru- 

ment understood that the States—not the people 

of the States—were present at its formation. 
Now, while I admit that no combination of 


| people, as a mass, could meet together and take 
| away from the States any of their sovereignty, 
| I do contend that the States, by their voluntary 
|and unanimous consent, could permit a portion 


of their sovereignty to be withdrawn from them 
and invested in another body. That I understand 
to have been done. That is, that our Constitution 
was the result of a compact made by all the States 
—ihat before that compact all the powers of Gov- 
ernment were vested in the several States. When 
this compact was made, certain of their powers 
were withdrawn from the States, and deposited in 
the General Government, the effect of which 
arrangement was a separation of the powers into 
two classes—those given to the General Govern- 


| ment, and those reserved to the States. This being 
| the case, I maintain the position that there can be 
| in our complex system, no such thing as para- 


mount and secondary allegiance; in other words, 
that, in all national affairs, in regard to all the 
powers conferred on the General Government, we 
owe a sole and independent allegiance to this 


| 


| first and paramount allegiance of a citizen was || transferred te the General Government, they are 


to that extent deprived of their soverei@mty. 

Mr. MILES. But may I ask my friend 
whether the several States, in entering into this 
compact which we term the Constitution, did sur- 
render any of the ultimate essential rights of sov- 


| ereignty, and whether the sovereign States have 


not the power of resuming those delegated pow- 
ers which were, under the Constitution, surren- 
dered up to the General Government? 

Mr. NOELL. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. MILES. Whenever the constitutional 
compact is violated, are not the sovereign States, 


|| then, as contracting powers to that instrument, at 


The attesting clause of that | 


General Government; and, in regard to all pores 


not delegated, we owe a sole and independent al- 
legiance to the States. That is my colersinaiee 
of the Constitution. The idea of paramount and 
secondary allegianee involves a conclusion that 
the powers of Government are all drawn from 
one stock—a conclusion to which I will never 
yield my assent. I understand further, in regard 


| to the remedies of which these gentlemen have 


spoken, that when the States met in convention 
and entered into this compact, they agreed that a 
certain tribunal should decide all questions that 


| might arise under that Constitution; and they in- 


| vested that tribunal with powers thus to decide. 


In accordance with that agreement, we have, from 
that period to this, looked to the Supreme Court 


| of the United States as the tribunal that was to 


decide this question. They did, in the recent 


'case of Dred Scott, decide precisely that ques- 





tion. That being the case, the idea of a peace- 
able secession within the Constitution is one 


which I cannot sustain. I do not controvert the 
ultimate of revolution. I do not controvert the 
position that, when the grievances of the people 
»xecome so intolerable that they can be no longer 
borne, it is the right of every people in this kind 


| of Government, as well asin all others, to throw 


off the yoke which they are no longer able to 
bear; but it must be done by revolution. 
Mr. MILES. Dol understand the gentleman 


| to say that the General Government, as exercised 
| by Congress, possesses the inherent right of sov- 
ereignty; or does it not only possess such powers 1 

by the Constitution, || 


as have been delegated to it 
the federal compact which binds together the Con- 
federacy of States? In other words, are the dif- 
ferent States of this Confederacy sovereign States 
or not; if sovereign, in what sense are they sover- 
eign,and what does the gentleman understand by 


| the political term ‘‘ sovereign?’’ 


_me entirely fallacious. 
they owe their allegiance to the State as citizens; 


liberty to resume the powers which they dele- 
gated ? 

Mr. NOELL. I do not admit the doctrine; for 
if the gentleman’s astute mind were to dwell for a 
moment on the philosophical results that must 
necessarily follow the proposition when applied 
to all forms of human government, he w Ae 
tainly dismiss it as fallacious. Let the same rule 
and the same reasoning be applied to the relations 
existing between citizens and the State, and what 
would be the result? Government is formed for 
the mutual benefit and protection of all citizens, 
each one of whom, when he comes into the politi- 
cal community, surrenders certain of his nghts 
for the good of the whole. If the doctrine of the 
gentleman from South Carolina were a correct 
one, and if the States have the right to withdraw 
from the compact they have entered into, then an 
individual has the same right to withdraw from 
the compact into which he entered, and so escape 
the consequences impending over him. 

Mr. MILES. I do not desire to interrupt the 
gentleman’s argument, for this is not the oceasion 
to discuss the great question of the relations of 
the States to each other or to the General Govern- 
ment; but he must allow me to say that I can by 
no means admit for one moment the analogy that 
he instances, in saying that the individual ciuzens 
of a State are no more bound by the laws of the 
State than the States are bound by the laws of 
Congress. That is an analogy which seems to 


cer- 


In the case of citizens, 


and where there is no conflict between their duties 
to the General Government and their duties to the 
State, the question, as a practical onc, cannot arise 
| atall. Therefore, it will not do for an individual 
| citizen to say, ** I will not obey a law of my State 
| because my individual judgment and conscience 


|| are opposed to it.’’ That would be the overthrow 


/ 


of society. That isthe higher law, That is pre- 
cisely the doctrine in which, I conceive, men at 
the South who study politicalephilosophy with 

| the lights of history differ from the northern peo- 
yle, who are getting into individualism, or who 
elieve in individual sovereignty. Not satisfied 


|| with squatter sovercignty, they come down to 


| individual sovereignty; and, with them, the test 
and touchstone of truth is every man’s own in- 
ternal convictions. It isevident that such a con- 
dition of things as that must put an end to all 
| socicty. 
| Mr.NOELL. Ithinkthe gentleman and myself 
will understand each other well on this question. 
Thet was the very position I assumed; and the 
genUeman does not recollect that the only differ- 
ence between the position occupied by the indi- 
vidval to the State and that occupied by the State 
to the Union consists in the fact that in the one 
case there is a written constitution and in the 
other only an implied agreement. That is the only 
difference, as I understand. The individuals com- 
posing the community enter into society, and, for 
the mutual benefit of all parties, form a govern- 
ment and establish certain forms which keep them 


| within the bounds prescribed by their government, 


_and enforce every man’s right and require every 


man to perferm his duty. So, when the States 
entered the Union, they contracted by a written 


| agreement that certain powers should be conferred 


| 


Mr. NOELL. My understanding is that the || 


| on the General Government and be exercised by 


that Government; and, at the same time, they 
agreed that a certain tribunal should decide all 
uestions that might arise under that compact; 
the result of which agreement is, that there can 
be no such thing as a peaceable withdrawing trom 
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that compact and so escaping the consequences 


citizens of a particular State. Thatis my opinion. 

A Memner. Then you think the Supreme 
Court is gypreme ? 

Mr. NOELL. I do not understand the Supreme 
Court to be supreme; but I understand what the 
fathers of the Constitution proclaimed in the letter 
which they sent to the old Congress—that there is 
no such thing as perfection in human institutions. 
1 understand that; and that is the very reason why 
they formed the Government on this complex | 
system, so that one Department of the Govern- | 
ment might operate as a balance to others, on the | 
presumpuon that all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment would never become so corrupt as that 
all would be guilty of violating the rights of 
States. ‘That was the reason why the convention | 
stated in the letter addressed to the old Congress 
that it was not to be expected that all the sover- 
eign rights of the States could be preserved, 


ernment sufficient power to perform certain func- || 


tions. I will, sir, read to the House what was 
said by the convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion, through their president, in an address to the 
old Congress for the purpose of explaining the 
point that I make in reference to this matter: 


** The friends of our country have long seen and desired 
that the power of making war, peace, and treaties, that of 
levying money, and regulating commerce, and the corre- | 
spondent executive and judicial authorities, should be fully 
and effectually vested in the General Government of the | 
Union: but the impropriety of delegating such extensive 
trust to one body of men is evident; hence results the 
necessity of a different organization. 

** Itisobviovsly impracticable in the Federal Government 
of these States to secure all rights of independent sover- 
eignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety | 
of all. Individuals entering into society must give up a 
shure of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of 
the sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stance as on the object to be obtained. It is at all times 
difficult to draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered and those which may be re- 
served; and on the present occasion, this difficulty was 
increased by a difference among the several States as to 
their situation, extent, habits, and particular interests.”’ 


I shall not read further, Mr. Clerk. 
read enough to show the idea I intend to convey, 
when I say that the founders of the Government, 
in forming it upon this complex plan, and divid- | 
ing it into different departments, had in view the | 
very difficulties which gentlemen refer to in their 
speeches. 

There is another objection to the idea intended | 
to be conveyed by these gentlemen, and it is this: | 
{ say, sir, that the very doctrine which they un- | 
dertake to maintain is the doctrine intended to | 
be carried out practically in some of the northern | 
States in their efforts to annul the fugitive slave | 
When Massachusetts, Vermont, Wiscon- | 
sin, and other States, undertake to determine when 
their constitutioM{l rights, their reserved rights 
of sovereignty, are invaded and violated by the 
General Government, and enact laws carrying out | 
their idea, they are standing precisely on the plat- 
form maintained by the gentleman from South 
Carolina and the gentleman from Alabama. It is 
against our policy 

Mr. MILES. I claim my friend’s pardon for 
interrapting him; but he must allow me again to | 
protest that no position has been assumed by any 
southern State with which I am acquainted, that 
at all approximates to the position assumed by 
Ribadarh caneae and some other northern States, 
where they expressly nullify an express provision 
of the Constitution. If he could show that any 
southern State has ever undertaken to nullify an 
express provision of the Constitution, his argu- 
ment would then be correct. 

Mr. NOELL. I readily admit that no southern 
State hasdone it. I readily admit that; and I ex- 
pressly deny that any southern State has donc it. 

Mr. MILES. No southern State is likely to 
do it, 

Mr. NOELL. But the doctrine enunciated by | 
the gentleman leads to that conclusion. When 
the Legislature of Massachusetts arrogates to it- 
self to Netide the constitutional question, notwith- | 
standing the Dred Scott decision, and other de- 
cisions of the Federal judiciary maintaining the 
constitutionality of the fagitive slave law; when the 
Legislature of Massachusetts arrogates to itself 
the right to determine that the fugitive slave law 
is unconstitutional and passes a law in violation 
of it and undertakes to give to fugitive slaves the 





I have || 


that might impend over a particular State or the | 


a 





right of trial by jury, it is upon the principle, and 
upon the prince! Je alone, that the gentleman main- 
tains: that the States themselves are the sole and 
exclusive judges when their constitutional rights 


| are invaded. 


Mr. LAMAR. 


I wish merely to put in a pro- 


| test here that I do not know of any gentlemen at 
| the South who claim forthe Legislature of a State 


the right to annul an act of Congress upon the 


| ground that it is unconstitutional. 


1 Wedoclaim, 
sir, for the sovereignty of the State that right; but 
we do not hold that in the Legislature of a State 


is embodied the sovereignty of that State. 


Mr. NOELL. Well, sir, I have always un- 


| derstood that the sovereignty of a State—the 


; 
| law-making power. 


sovereignty of aGovernment—spoke through the 
I have always understood 
that that 1s the usual form in which a State 
speaks. 

But I repeat, sir, for the purpose of putting my- 


es | self right, that I do not concur with these gentle- 
while at the same time giving to the General Gov- || 


men. I know that in our action with reference 
to the violation of our constitutional rights by the 
North, I will be found acting in concert with those 


| gentlemen; but I do not desire it to go to my con- 
| stituents that I acquiesce in the extreme doctrines 


that I understand them to maintain. And, sir, 


| | was about saying that it is against the true policy 








| 
| 


of men who love this Union to inculcate the idea 
that there can be this quiet and peaceable disso- 
lution of it. Sir, if the sun of this great Republic 
is destined to set, and set forever, it must go down 
behind a sea of revolutionary blood, and the sooner 
we come to know that fact the better it will be for 
all parties concerned. I claim the right of revo- 
lution when our grievances become too intolerable 


| to be borne, and I warn gentlemen of the North, 


and gentlemen from every section, that when they 
are striking a blow at the Union—striking a blow 
that will lead to the dissolution of the compact 
into which we have entered—they are striking a 
blow that will drench this land in blood. 

Mr. Clerk, having said thus much in reference 
to the constitutional question, I trust it will not 
be deemed improper on wy part, although there 
are many older and wiser heads here than mine, 
to venturé a word of advice to my friends, brave 
and true, whom I see around me. 1 would say 
to them that violence and excitement and bitter- 
ness of denunciation are not consistent with the 
position that men should assume who are con- 
scious of their rights and conscious of their ability 
to maintain them. Let us take warning by the 
example of Brutus, who, by his rashness in un- 
dertaking to rid Rome of a tyrant, laid the foun- 
dations by which the successors of that tyrant 
could the more securely rivet the chains. of the 
people. I want no modern Mark Antony to preach 
another funeral oration over the dead body of 
Cesar, and to point to the gaping wounds upon 
the body of the Republic as having been made by 
vur hands. Let us stand by our rights with the 
moderation, the prudence, the firmness, that be- 
comes men. Let us not put ourselves in the po- 
sition of aggressors. hat is my position; I 
claim that it is the position of the great Demo- 
cratic party of this Union; it is the position which 
my constituents occupy, and which, I believe, the 
South occupies. 

Sir, I desire to call the attention of the House, 
for a brief moment, to a little episode which 
took place in our presence the other day.. I al- 
lude to the dramatic exhibition presented by the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Kettoce,] when 
he rose to a privileged question with the New 
York Tribune in his hand. And, upon my con- 
science, Mr. Clerk, I acquit the kentleman of all 
improper motives in reference to that matter. I 
believe that there is a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself, of which he has 
been made the dupe as regards that matter. If 


| there is such a thing as love at first sight, I con- 


fess that I was taken by the open and candid 
countenance of that gentleman. I do not believe 
that he could find it in his heart to concoct a scheme 
for the purpose of breeding dissension in our 
ranks. I admit that the arrangement smelt too 
much of midnight oil, and I have no doubt that 
Horace Greeley concocted that scheme, and that 
the paper was sent here for the express purpose 


| of being put into the hands of that mnocent man, 


who was made the a of that transaction, and 
of being brought into this House, not for the pur- 
pose of injuring Horace Greeley, but of bringing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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They knew that 
Senator Doveras had friends upon this floor, 
goes and true, who would stand by him in this 
Tall. And let me tell gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House, once for all, that, so far as I 
am concerned, I regard those gentlemen as m 
allies in this irrepressible conflict, and that noth- 
ing from the other side of the House shall affect 
the relations which exist between me and them. 
So far from that, their denunciations, strong as 
they may be,-will only have the effect to induce 
me to forget the differences of the past. It is well 
known that I am no particular friend of Judge 
Doveias. Every one who knows me knows that 
I am the fast friend of this Administration. If 
we have differences, we will select another theater 
upon which to settle them. We ask no interfer- 
ence in this family difference; and I tell gentlemen 
that interference”in such cases often results in 
breaking the heads of those who interfere. 

Whik upon this subject I desire to address my- 
self to those gentlemen upon this floor who delight 
tocallthemselvesanti-Lecompton Democrats, and 
who give aid tothe’ Republican party. I allude 
to the gentleman from New Yor (Mr. Haskin] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hick- 
mMAN.] I[t does seem strange to me that those gen- 
tlemen, professing to be Democrats, professing to 
stand upon the Cincinnati platform, professing to 
hold to a strict construction of the Constitution— 
for,if Democrats, they must hold to that—should, 
in one short year, wheel around and throw them- 
selves into the ranks of the Sewarp irrepressible 
conflict party; for all those gentlemen ask is that 
they should be permitted to put one little plank 
into the platform of that party—the little plank 
that the people of the Territories shall an waeved 
ted to establish or exclude slavery in the Territo- 
ries. That admitted, they will act with that party. 
I understand that to be the position of those gen- 
tlemen, whether they avow it openly or not. I 
respectfully advise the Republican party upon this 
floor, as votes are greatly in demand, to accept 
that proposition, and also to go into the market 
and take all the votes they can get upon the same 
terms; for I have never known the Republican 
party to deny the right of any party or set of men 
to abolish slavery wherever they chose to do so. 

But, while upon the subject, I take occasion to 
congratulate the Democratic party upon the safe 
riddance of those gentlemen. Inside of the party 
they might have done irreparable injury; outside 
of the party, and in the enemy’s ranks, they are 
powerless for harm. I congratulate those gentle- 
men who have received this accession to their 
ranks, but let me give them this little piece of useful 
advice: do not trust them; especially do not put 
them upon guard in a critical moment; for men 
who will betray a good cause, for like reasons 
will be very apt to betray a bad one. And I con- 
gratulate Judge Dovetas upon this abandonment 
of him by his fast friends, who, like the brethren 
of Joseph, are about to sell him to the Egypt- 
ians, or, like Judas, betray him with a kiss; for 
I am authorized, from what I have witnessed upon 
this floor, and have heard from gentlemen whom 
I know to be in the confidence of that Senator, to 
say that their alliance would not meet the appro- 
bation of that distinguished statesman. 

Before I conclude, I must make an appeal to 
those gentlemen on this floor who are known as 
the southern Opposition. It is said, gentlemen, 
that you hold the balance of power in this House. 
There are two parties, and but two parties, in this 
great nation who are engaged in conflict for the 
control of the administration of this Government. 
The one is the party whose programme I have 
laid before you, and who have constantly carried 
out that programme for years, the legitimate fruit 
of which manifested itself in the Harper’s Ferry 
insurrection. The other is the Democratic party 
of this nation, standing fair and square upon the 
Constitution and all its compromises. If you 
hold the balance of power, you are reduced to the 
necessity of choosing between those two parties. 
It may be true that the Administration has been 
guilty of aad though I do not admit it; it 
may be true—though, as a friend of the Adminis- 
tration, [ do not admit it—that the Administration 
has done many wrongs; you may differ from us 
in reference to the naturalization laws, and on 
many other points on which we are at issue; yet, 
ialleiaee, recollect the one great question, the 
one great issue upon which this battle is fought, 
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and that issue is one which you are to decide 
upon. F oe 
Let me take an example to illustrate this point: 
Two gentlemen live near neighbors; a little quar- 
rel springs up about a trivial matter—a_ trespass 
upon property, itmay be. They are citizens of 
a large city. One word brings on another, until 
a violent feud exists between them. The house 
of one of them takes fire; the result of which, if 
not extinguished, will burn down not only the 











house of his opponent, but his own house, and | 


turn his wife and children out, without a shelter; 
not only this, but will reduce the whole city to 


ashes. This individual, called upon to assist in | 


extinguishing the flames, says: ‘* No, sir; | have 
a quarrel with that man; let him burn up; I would 
rather my property and the whole city should be 
destroyed than forego the gratification of my feel- 
ings of revenge at this time.’’ 
think of such a man? Is not that the position you 


occupy, if you refuse to help us? Will eentlemen 


What would you | 


upon this floor, known as the southern Opposi- | 


tion, be impelled by such motives as these? I 
thank God that no feelings of revenge could im- 
pel me to such a course. I have said the respons- 
ibility rests upon you. A dark cloud rests upon 


the political horizon. The lurid flame of discord | 
is shooting athwart the heavens, and this mighty | 


sea of human passion is being lashed into fury by 
the wild fanaticism of anti-slavery fanatics. Will 


you not and can you not come and help us to dis- | 


pel that cloud, to extinguish the flames, and say 


with us, to thatraging sea and its surging waves: | 


‘*Thus far, and no farther, shalt thou go.’’ If you 
ean and will, unborn generations will hail you as 
the benefactors ofmankind. But, if you prove re- 
creant to your high duty, and some great calamity 


should, through your fault, overtake us, the stings | 


of a guilty conscience will follow you to igno- 
minious graves, and the exccrations of posterity 


be heaped mountain-high upon yourmemory. Sec | 


to it that you so decide this great question that you 
can answer to your conscience, your God, and 
your country. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Tired of this unavailing 


talking, and impatient for action, I move that the | 


House do now proceed to ballot for Speaker. 
Mr. KEITT, (in his seat.) We can debate 
that. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- | 


vania (Mr. Hickman] has the floor. 
Mr. HICKMAN. 
the attack made by the President’s newspaper on 


myself and others, I have but a word to say. If 


Mr. Clerk, with regard to | 


made by the President himself, he knows it to be | 


false. 


If made by any other person he does not | 


know it to be true; for, sir, the reason why I oc- | 


cupy the position here to-day which I do occupy, 
is because I could not be aman {Applause 
from the Republican benches and from the galle- 


ries.}] This reading me out of the Democratic | 


party has been faithfully persevered in for the last 
four years, by many abler and stronger than the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Noext,] and still 
they have not yet got rid of me, and it will take 
them perhaps four years longer of persevering 
effort, if I shall choose to remain in their good 
company. 

My “‘treason,’’to which very frequent reference 
has been made here, not merely during the pres- 
ent session, but during former ones, has a history 


connected with it—a history with which the gen- | 


tleman from Missouri ought to be acquainted. 


Sir, it dates back four years, when, in this Hall, | 


on the grievous charge being made—a charge | 
which pervaded the country and which was be- | 


lieved by the country—that fraud and force and 


ell manner of crimes had so far invaded the Terri- | 
tory of Kansas that they had prostrated thor- | 


oughly the people, I chose to introduce a resolu- 


tion to investigate thatcharge. That was thetime | 


when my treason commenced, for I then took the 


stand against an undivided Democracy; and, sir, | 


I a on that undivided Democracy, from 
whom I do dissent to-day—not, however, because 
I have failed to be a Democrat—a persevering 
effort, both in this Hall and in the atk ) 
the Capitol, to stifle that investigation and to sup- 
press the proof of the fraud. Then, sir, I was 
read from the Democratic party; and yet, after 
the committee, which I was, to some extent, in- 
strumental in raising, (and this is the first time I 
have ever referred to it,) had made their report to 


| 
Congress, no man in the country was sufficiently || 


er wing of 


j 
| 
} 
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reckless to deny that the charge which had been 
preferred was fully and completely proved. Then, 
sir, | was denounced as a renegade and a traitor, 
and for what ? What was the body of my offense ? 
Because I chose to differ from the Democracy, be- 
lieving that the charge ought to be investigated, 
and that, if friud existed, it ought to be revealed. 
And have they ever washed their hands of it to 
this day? No, sir; to no greater extent than 
silence may have done it. 

Well, sir, | returned home to my people with 
all the brand of treason which that body of men 
could place upon my forehead; and Mr. Buchanan, 
the present President of the United States, in- 
dorsed my Democracy in the face of that accusa- 
tion which had gone up against me, and insisted 
on my renomination, as he believed that it would 
be valuable to his canvass. Mr. Buchanan did 
not denounce me. 

Now aword in respect to that canvass, for the 
mere purpose of instituting a brief inquiry as to 
where the charge of treason may properly rest, 
and as to who is the renegade. The State of 
P®insylvania was in very imminent peril at that 
election; and Mr. Buchanan knew that the elec- 
tion in that State rested upon the answer to asingle 
inquiry, Which was this: was it safe to trust him 
with the managementof Kansasaffairs. Why,sir, 
itcan be proved by a thousand living witnesses, if 
necessary, that during that summer, thisman who 
now fills the Executive chair, made it his business 
to pledge men,everywhere in the North, thatif he 
should succeed in his election, as he knew the 
free-State element in that Territory to be the 
strongest, Kansas should come into the Union as 
a free and notasa slave State. That charge has 
been frequently made. It has never been denied 
in Pennsylvania; and by means of the pledges 
that he thus gave, did he succeed in carrying that 
State at the November election. As soon, how- 
ever, as he reached the city of Washington, it 
was discovered that the a the President had 
undergone a very sudden change—not that his 
judgment was convinced, because I think it can 
be very clearly shown that he never alleged that 
his mind had undergone any change up to that 
time; but he made the fear that three or four 
southern States would secede from the Union a 
pretext for urging upon Congress the adoption of 
the fraudulent Lecompton constitution. Now, 
we begged leave to difter from him in his policy. 
We were again denounced as traitors, and again 
read out of the Democratic party. Well, sir, the 
President’s hand was raised against us, and every- 
thing that Executive power and patronage could 
do was done for the purpose of laud us in 
our respective districts. We are now back here 
again, to rebuke again the treachery of this 
wicked and reckless Administration; and if that 
is treason, the other side have got to make the 
most of it. ‘. 

{ have said all that I propose to say upon that 
pointat thistime. I shall avail myself of another 
opportunity to go into it at greater length. 

Now, sir, the charge of treason that has been 
made was not sufficiently powerful to humiliate 
and disgrace us, and we find this newspaper add- 
ing to ita charge of corruption. If there is any 
man in this body of men who knows of any con- 
tract or agreement that I have entered into with 


| anybody, for any purpose, let him proclaim it 


now, or forever hereafter hold his peace. I have 


| never done so anywhere, at any time; and I say 


now, that if the election of my friend, Colonel 
Forney—and I take pleasure in calling him my 
fricnd—could only be effected by such an arrange- 
ment—that if I could only procure his election as 
Clerk of this House by entering into a covenant 
with any man here, upon this side of the House, I 
would refuse todo it. As Mr. Buchanan could 
not purchase me, so can I not be purchased by 
others. {Applause and hisses.] I have already 
been offered more than I am worth, and I refused 
to sell myself at that. [Laughter and applause.] 
Why, sir, this is all false pretense. know 
where the trouble is, and the country knows 
where itis. I have ventured to express opinions 
against giving to slavery an unlimited charter to 
travel where it pleases. That is the body of my 
offense; allthe restis false pretense. And I desire 
to say now, that if Democracy consists in sup- 


| porting all the claims which the southern country 


may make upon us, I shall very soon cease to 
be a Democrat. 
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enough to learn many things which | never could 
have learned at home, and | think it has perfected 
my education upon this point: I have learned that 
a man may suppertevery measure of a Democratic 
Administration, and yet if he shall vote against a 
single interest of slavery, he ceases ipse fucto to 
be a Democrat; but if he vote against every meas- 
ure of the Administration, and will sustain the in- 
terests ofslavery, he is ipse facto a good Democrat. 
[ put that as God’s naked truth before this House 
and before the country, and I intend to stand upon 
itas a solemn conviction. 

Now, sir, I wish to say a word to the Administra- 
tion side of the House, and Lintend, in what I say 
upon this occasion and upon every other, to treat 
every man here as [| would be treated myself, 
respectfully; but 1 shallexpress my opinions, fi 
choose to do so, all of them, fearlessly. ‘There isa 
contest between the North and the South, and the 
admission might just as well be made now as at 
any future time. There isa state of feeling ex- 
sting between the North and the South which can- 
not be removed; it is as deep laid as th® founda- 
tions of mountains, and, sir, it pervades every 
point like an atmosphere. If you want to know 
why the North have feelings upon this subject, 
I will tell you. They have become satisfied that 
there is but one thing which will satisfy our 
southern brethren, and that is the right to carry 
slavery everywhere, to plant it everywhere, to 
sustain it everywhere, against the united wishes 
as it is against the united interests of the North. 

Mr. MOORE,’of Alabama. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I interrupt nobody and I 
do not wish to be interrupted myself, for I do not 
want to get into a controversy. 

This determination to extend slavery ft south- 
ern interest, and the Representatives of the South 
are compelled to ask as much. I do not complain 
of them for so doing; and when our interests are 
directly adverse to theirs, and lay in another di- 
rection, why should we be denounced for pursu- 
ing our interests as they pursue theirs, 

More than this. The North has gnevous 
charges to prefer against the South, and they are 
charges which they will have answered. Thatis 
my conviction; and if the expression of these sen- 
timents stamps me with the title of Abolitionist, 
so be it, I will wear itas wellasIcan. Yes, sir, 
they have charges to make against the South 
which they will have answered. They charge 
them with the violation of covenants, compacts, 
and compromises. ‘That is what they charge 
them with, and it is well that they should know 
it. Itis useless to cry peace, sir, when there is 
no peace. Why, sir, am the compromises of 
the Constitution were entered into by our fathers. 
it has been said thatif the same spirit had existed 
which exists now, those compromises never could 
have been made. I see the truth of the remark; 
I feel the truth of the remark, sir; for when those 
compromises were entered into, they were entered 
into under the solemn conviction that the power 
of slavery from that day was not to increase but 
to be diminished. If they had had the feelings, 
or if they had pursued the policy which our 
southern friends are now intent upon, those com- 

yromises never could have been entered into. 

N hat did they get—what did our southern friends 
get by those compromises? They got the slavery 
representation. They got the foundation fora 
fugitive slave law. They got exemption from ex- 
port duties. They got three very large advan- 
tages. What did the North get, or what did the 
interests of freedom get? Why, sir, they got the 
implied pledge that after the year 1808 the importa- 
tion of Africans, or the foreign slave trade, should 
cease. 

Now, sir, the South boasts to-day that they are 
in full possession of all the benefits of all the com- 
promises of the Constitution; that they have the 
slavery representation; and, if I understood a gen- 
tleman who spoke a few days ago, he declared that 
they have here, by force of the three-fifths repre- 
sentation, twenty members upon this floor. They 
boast, sir, that they have the fugitive slave law, 
and that the North oie notabide by its provisions. 
They are certainly exempt from duty upon ex 
ports; and where is the North, with her share of the 
compromises of the Constitution? Why, sir, we 
hear it boldly avowed—not here, but it will come 
here before spring, it will come before the flowers 








I have been in this House long || come—that they do not intend that the foreign 
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slave trade shall be closed. They intend to open 


the traffic. 


fuse to punish offenders. 
charges upon the South that they have swept 
away from the North the benefits of the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, when the South are in 
the full enjoyment of all the advantages which 
could possibly result to them. 

When you come to the compromise of 1820; 
when, in order to get Missouri into the Union as 
a slave State, they gave to us of the North the 
solemn pledge and entered into bonds that slavery 
should never exist north of the southern line of 
that State; after having got Missouri in, and 
reaped all the advantage which they could reap 
from that compromise, the South came here— 
not the Nerth—the South came here, almost a 
unjted South, to say that the benefit which the 
North received from the compromise of 1820 
should be swept away; and, sir, southern breath 
swept iLaway; and we had, in consequence, the 
struggle in Kansas as to whether slavery should 
or should not go into territory from which it had 
been prohibited. 

But, sir, the North charge further that in the 
compromise of 1832—the great compromise of the 
greatcompromiscr—northern trade was peralyzed 
and northern industry destroyed. And chen, sir, 
last, and not by any means least, we have the 
compromises of 1850 and 1854, which J choose to 
join together, as they constitute but one single 
compact. After we bought, yes, sir, after we 
bought California into the Union, giving to the 
South monstrous prerogatives, which I wiil not 
undertake now to enumerate, they made us the 
solemn guarantee that if we would adopt the prin- 
ciple of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, to leave the 
whole question of slavery to the final determina- 
tion of the -people of the Territory, and exclude 
agitation of the slavery question from Congress, 
they would abide by it. Now, sir, where are we? 
Who is there that represents that southern senti- 
ment of 1850 and 1454, upon this fo#r? Who is 
there that represents it? 


member who represents it? It is likely that there 


Yes, sir, they have opened the traffic; | 
they make bold to say so, and southern courts re- | 
I say, then, the North | 


Is there any southern | 


is. If there be, nowever, he has maintained a | 


most respectful silence up to this moment. No, 
sir; the southern sentiment destroysall the benefits 
which the North were to reap from the compro- 
mise of 1850 and 1854. I will not undertake to 
say What the motive of the gentlemen was who 
introduced the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but I think 
that no man ought to have doubted what the effect 
of that bill would be. The South undoubtedly 


expected that it would conduce to the interest of | 
slavery, and the effort was strenuously made, | | 


think, in Kansas, tv force that benefit from that 
provision of the bill. 
it failed to plant slavery in Kansas, it has been 
repudiated, and if ] understand the position which 
the South occupy to-day, it is that they will have 
nothing to do with this thing of squatter sover- 
eignty. ‘They wash their hands of it. 

Now here is the first, the second, the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth compromise which the North 
have entered into with the South upon this all- 
absorbing subjectofslavery; andthe Northcharge 
upon the South that in every single instance 
of compromise they have violated. its sanctity 
after having received the benefit, or tried to re- 
ceive the benefit arising from their side of the bar- 
gain. And these charges have to be answered, not 

_here merely, but at other times and other places. 
They will have to be answered next year, and I 
assume now the position that the South have got 
to wash their hands of these things, or they have 
got to give up the Federal offices. [Applause and 
cries of “Good!” upon the Republican side.] Now 
the South have rights guarantied under the Con- 
stitution; but the South have not all the rights. 
The North havea few. Individually, I would not 
withhold from the South, or from any portion of 
the South, the least, as I would not the greatest 
right, guarantied to her either by fundamental law 
or statute. I would treat her asl would treat a 
younger sister; I would give her more than she was 
entitled to, rather than less, because she is the 
weaker par. 
upon her; but when she comes here or anywhere 
else and demands, as a right, what is not her 
right, and seeks to wrest from the North what 
she is not entitled to, I would deny her. That 


is my position, and those are my principles at the || 


Sut from the moment that | 


THE CON 


Yark | Mr. Haskin} has rendered that entirely | 
ksay this, which will cover every- | 


| dissolution of the Union. 


GRESSION AL 





the country; if I have not been blinded for the 
last four years, there are no politics in the United 
States now but ‘‘nigger."” The whole politics 
of the country are involved in the negro ques- 
tion. Shall slavery travel into the Territories or 
shall it not? that is the question. ° There is no 
other question, and there will be no other ques- 


present time; for if I understand the politics of | 


tion in the presidential contest of 1560, and if | 
I am constrained to choose between the party 


which sists that slavery shall travel everywhere, 
avainst right, and that party which says it shall 


not goanywhere,even when it hasa right, Icannot | 


nelp it. That is all. 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. believe it is suf- 
ficient for us. Itisanyhow the bond between the 
North and the South, and I will try it a litle fur- 
ther, and lam with the men who are for that 
principle. 1 know how it will result. It will re- 


[ stand —_ the principle | 


sultexactly where the Republicans desire it should | 
end—it will end in the exclusion of slavery from | 


all the Territories of thé United States. 


fully blind or slightly dishonest. 


Sir, I have never uttered a political sentiment in 


my life, that I can remember, that I would not 
utter here in the hearing of the South—not one. I 
have always stood by the Democratic party when 
I believed it to be right. 1 adhere to the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party; and I have always 
opposed that party when I believed it to be wrong; 
and I intend to do so forever. There shall not be 
any misunderstanding between any gentleman 
upon the Democratic side of the House and my- 
self. I feel perfectly certain that the party has 
been bankrupted by this Administration of James 
Buchanan. I knowit. I know it; for whenever 
the Democratic party can no longer control north- 
ern masses, then that party is bankrupt; and that 
is the condition of that party to-day. There is not 
a northern State, not one, as there is scarcely a 
northern county, that can be carried upon the doc- 
trine upon which Mr. Buchanan this day bases his 
Administration. I want the party to put itseifex- 
actly right at Charleston; and, if it will not put 
itself right, I want it to put itself plainly wrong. 
I do not want the people, either of the North or of 
the South, to be deceived by any platform which 
can be interpreted in one way in one section and in 
another way in another section. 
ment of the Democratic party that slavery shall 


travel with the column ot our advancing civiliza- | 


tion, I say, put it so before the people, express it 
plainly, and receive the northern verdict upon it. 

I should have said something about Union 
meetings at the North, but my friend from New 


unnecessary. 


If itis the senti- | 


if there | 

1s any man who is committed to the principles of | 
> © . 

the Kansas-Nebraska bill, who does not ansWer | 

that question in that way when it 1s propounded 

to him, all I have to say is that he is either will- | 





thing I should have said at greater length: that | 


there is no sentiment now in the North which can 
plant itself upon southern policy, as I understand 
it, and live; for the reason that it would be gov- 
erned by selfish considerations. And if this con- 
dition of things existing between the North and 
South shall lead to a dissolution of this Union, 
which no one would deplore more than I should; 
all I can say is, the North, under those circum- 
stances, will endeavor to take care of themselves. 
I have never seen a northern man, in latter times, 
that was much scared. I know many men have 
been alarmed, in times past, at the cries of disso- 
lution; but I have never yet seen a northern man 
who expressed any alarm as to the results of a 
I will state what my 
conviction is on the subject. I do not know, 
however, that I thoroughly understand what is 


_ meant by a dissolution of the Union. If it means 
| a dividing line of sentiment between the North 


and South, and virtual non-intercourse, why we 
have reached that dissolution already, fornorthern 
men cannot now travel in the South; and, as I 
understand it, any postmaster in any village of 


the South, where the receipts of the office would 


1 would bestow bounties even |, 


not amount to five dollars, can, if a letter bearing 
my frank goes into his hands, open it, examine 
it, and burn it, on the pretext that it is incendiary. 
Sir, we have reached that dividing hne between 
the North and the South. But, if dissolution 
means that there is to be a division of territory, by 
Mason & Dixon’s line, or by any other line, I say 
**no;’’ that will neverbe. 1 express my opimion 


LOBE. 


remarks. 


December 12, 


—and that opinion may go before the country, 
whether false or true—wher 1 say ‘‘no;” the 


North will never tolerate a division of the terri- 
tory. [Applause from the Republican benches. 

Mr.GARTRELL. I should like to know how 

ou are to prevent it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will tell you how it will 
be prevented. Iam neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet; but I express my belief that there 
is aS much true courage in the North, though it 
may not be known by the name of chivalry, [sen- 
sation,| as there is in the South. JI do not use 
the word contemptuously, for | admire chivalry 
everywhere. ‘There is as much true courage at 
the North as there is at the South. I always 
believed it, and, therefore, I will express it; and 
I believe, sir, that with all the appliances of art 
to assist, eighteen millions of men reared to in- 
dustry, with habits of the right kind, will always 
be able to cope successfully, if it need be, with 
eight millions of men without these auxiliaries. 
{Great sensation, some applause from the Repub- 
lican benches and the galleries, and hisses in other 
parts of the Hall.] . 

Mr. LEAKE. Will the gentleman permit me 
to propound to him a respectful interrogatory? 

Mr. HICKMAN. Iam up nowanswering an 
interrogatory. I am answering why I am nota 
rascal. (Laughter and applause.] That is the 
main interrogatory. 

I am sorry, sir, to trouble the House with these 
I entered this Hall on Monday with 
the firm determination that 1 would not be dragged 
into a speech; I found that it was impossible to 
maintain that determination—that attacks were to 








| be made incessantly, continuously; attacks, too, 


that could not be passed over in silence. 1 have 
answered them. There is no charge resting upon 
me of corruption, either here or at home. If there 


_ had been any there, it would have been exposed 


| long before this, 


I have passed between raking 
fires there, as 1 have here. My colleague [Mr. 


| FLorence] smiles, for he knows something about 
it. If the charge could have been made, it would 
_ have been made and proved; and, therefore, I do 
not want any charge to be made against me here 
| by any gentleman on this.floor, much less by a 


|, contemptible, hoodwinked newspaper, at the other 


end of the avenue, which has not as much circu- 
lation as a decent northern village journal, when 
they have got nothing to found their charges upon. 

Mr. SICKLES obtained the flour; but yielded 
to 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, who moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, called for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and was decided in 
the negative—yeas 105, nays 112; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Bote- 
ler, Boyee, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Bur- 
nett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Ul. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gar- 
trell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 


| John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hind- 


, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson 


man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, 
Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mal- 
lory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, ay 789 
Mont- 
gomery, Laban T’. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Mor- 
ris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robin- 
son, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William N. 


| H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 


ster, Whiteley, 


| William 


Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Web- 
Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—105. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charies F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, 
William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Bouligny, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Car- 
ter, Colfax, Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, 
Delano, Luell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Bliot, Ely, Eth- 
eridge, Farnsworth, lenton orn, Foster, Frank, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, lall, Helmick, Hoard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, Larrabee, 
DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Ta) , Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, andever, Van 
Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, and Woodrufl—112. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


1869. 


Pending the vote, 








Mr. CASE stated that he had paired off with | 


Mr. Davipson. 
Mr. McKNIGHT. I move thatthe House do 
now proceed to ballot for Speaker before adjourn- 


ing. 

™ CLARK, of Missouri. I object to having 
a ballot taken until I have got a vote on my res- 
olution. I will not consent to another ballot until 
that time. It was for a higher purpose than was 
alleged by some gentlemen on the other side of 
the House that I offered that resolution. It was 
not for delay. 


before we take another ballot. 

Mr. SICKLES took the floor, but yielded to 

Mr. BARKSDALE, who moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH called for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. STANTON called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Reacan and 
Witson were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes twenty-nine. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered, 

The question was taken, and the motion was 
agreed to; and, thereupon (at eight minutes to 
five o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, December 38, 1859. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. KING presented the petition of Daniel F. 


I want to get at the sentiments of | 


gentlemen, and I will smoke them out {laughter} || what was the character and extent of the militiry equip- 


Tiemann and others, citizens of New York, pray- | 


ing Congress to pass a law to prevent all further 
traffic in, and monopoly of the public lands of 


the United States, and that they be laid out in | 


farms and lots of limited sizc, for the free and 
exclusive use of actual settlers; which was ordered 
to lie on the table until the committees shall be 
appointed. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the petition of Allen 
Gaylord and others, citizensof Ohio, praying that 
land may be granted to the heirs of those who 
served in the Indian wars, and that of 1812 with 
Great Britain; which was ordered to lie on the 
table until the committees shall be appointed. 


Mr. TEN EYCK presented the petition of || 


William A. Newell and others, citizens of New | 


Jersey, praying the passage of a law to prevent 
all further traffic in, and monopoly of the public 
lands of the United States, and that they be laid 
out in farms and lots of limited size, for the free 
and exclusive use of actual settlers; which was 
ordered to lie on the table until the committees 
shall be appointed. 

He also presented the memorial of W. Brenton 
Boggs, a purser in the Navy, praying to be al- 
lowed additional pay during the time he was at- 
tached to the expedition for the exploration and 
survey of the China Seas and Belhring’s Straits; 
which was ordered to lie on the table until the 
committees shall be appointed. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. BAYARD gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce the following bills: 

A bill to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
regulate the carriage of passengers in steamships 
or other vessels,’’ approved March 3, 1855; 

A bill to supply vacancies in certain offices; 

A bill concerning appeals and writs of error; 

A bill coneerning seamen; and 
_ A bill concerning the administration of justice 
in criminal cases. 

Mr. RICE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce the following bills: 

A bill to provide for the construction of a cus- 
tom-house, post office and court-house, inSt. Paul, 
Minnesota; ® 

A bill to provide for the erection of a military 
post in the valley of the Red River of the North, 
near the British boundary line; and 

A bill to extend the provisions of the swamp 
land act to the State of Minnesota. 


INVASION OF HARPER’S FERRY. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


| 


—- 


| following resolution, submitted by Mr. Maso 


on the 5th of December: 


N; | 


Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to inquire into | 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- | 


ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 


same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities | 
and publie force of the United States, and by the murder 
of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent | 


there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 


and seizure was made under color of any organization | 


intended to subvert the goverament of any of the States of 


the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- | 


ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thercto 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 


ment in the hands, or unfler the contro}, of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 


| their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, 


for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 


for the safety of the public property; and that said committee | 


have power to send for persons and papers. 


The pending question being on the following | 


amendment offered by Mr. Trumsu.u: 


And that the said committee also inquire into the facts | 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, | 


1855, of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 


| report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
| resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
| lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the 


| combined with them. 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization |) 


plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit 
izen of the United States, bythe persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of ihe Government, or others 
Whether said seizure and robbery 


intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 


tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of | 


such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 


States, not present, were implicated thercin or accessory 
| thercto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or 


| otherwise ; what was the character and extent of the mili- | 


tury equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by such mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned; and the value of such as were lost; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 


facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior || 


officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference 
thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate ad- | 
journed upon the motion of the Senator from 
Is the Senate ready | 

mie 


Florida, [Mr. Maiory.] 
for the question? 

A long pause ensued. 
Senators were vacant. 

Mr. WADE. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. [**Oh, no!’’} 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I Nope we shall have the 
question on the resolution. This is a good time 
to get it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Doonirtie,| in the remarks 
which he submitted to the Senate the other day, 


Many of the seats of 


_ used this language: 


| be hear 


| 


“T agree, Mr. President, that the time has come when 
we should understand cach other, and understand each 
other fully and distinctly; when there should be no con- 
ceahnenis, when we should make a clean breast of the 
whole matter, and learn how we stand upon this floor.’ 


In that sentiment I fully and cordially concur; | 


and, to ascertain where we stand, reluctantly rise 


this morning with the purpose of addressing the | 





Senate, in the spirit of courtesy and of candor. I | 
wish to know how we stand, and, endeavoring to | 


suppress any fecling of bitterness or of indigna- 
tion, which recent events and some of the debate 
in this Senate might justly excite in any southern 
breast, shall, at the same time, speak with frank- 
ness, impartiality, and truth. 
with patience, and be answered with 
frankness, for | wish to know where we stand. 
Northern Senators, on the other side of the 
Chamber, profess to respect, and declare that they 
will observe and maintain, all the constitutional 
rights of the South. If you be sincere in this dec- 
laration, if your party intend to keep this pledge, 
there is no cause of difference between us, and we 
may remain, until the final trump shall soufid, 
brethren and equals in this Confederacy. But 
pardon me if I mistrust your pledges. While you 
may think that such is the spirit and such the 
tendency of the principles ond sentiments which 
you avow, we regard them in a far different light. 
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I think that the manner and tone of this debate 
negatives this profession of friendship and fellow- 
ship, of respect and regard for our constitutional 
rights. . 
What have we heard upon this floor? One 
Senator treats the late murderous foray upon Vir- 
ginia with a levity which would be insulting to us 
if it came from any other than one who seems to 
regard all things asa joke, and who probably will 
die, like Rabelais, with a jest upon his lips, and 
never realize the responsibiliues of life er ot death 
until he is caliedto yudgment. Another ridicules 
the cowardice, the weakness, the impotence ef the 
South in suffering a handful of men to seize the 
arsenal, and to defy a town of fifteen hundred or 
more inhabitants. Another entertains us with his 
newly-discovered revelations of the opinions of 
Washingtoh, Jefferson, and other fathers of the 
Union, and framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Iederal Constitution, disap- 


preving of slavery. Anotherendeavors to exente 


| domestic dissension and discord within our own 


ranks in the South, by appealing to non-slave- 
holders to come up to the support of the Repub- 
lican party, professing to vindicate their rights, 
and to rescue them from the curse of slavery and 
the oppression of slaveholders; thus striving to 
scatter dragon’s teeth over the plains of the South, 
in the hope, it would scem, that there will spring 
up armed men ready to destroy our domestic in- 
stitutions, to desolate our fields, and to drench our 
hearthstones in fraternal blood. Others, with 
frightful manner, and with fierce and brave words, 
threaten us with coercion if we refuse to submit 


|| to their authority, no matter however tyrannical, 


unconstitutional, and oppressive. 
These are the evidences of fraternal affection 
and of respect for the South which you tender! 


Mr. President, Wendell Phillips has said, I 


|| think truly said—speaking of this foray upon 


Virginia—that ‘itis the natural result of anti- 
slavery teaching. For one, I accept it; I expected 
it? J] : i3¢ . . | ‘and 

it. admire his courage and his candor. Like 
another corsair, he shuns no question, and he 
wears no mask. He speaks his whole mind, and 
the real feeling of his heart. He indulges in no 
diplomatic or Delphic language, but speaks in 


| plain Anglo-Saxon what he thinks and feels; and 
| for this | applaud him and approve his conduct. 


I may claim somewhat of prophetic ken for an 


| Opinion expressed on this floor, now near four 


yearssince. I said that the natural and necessar 
result of the anti-slavery teachings of the Repub- 
lican party was civil strife and bloodshed, and 


| that it would occur if that party prevailed in the 


North. I spoke it under a solemn sense of re- 


| sponsibility to my State and to the Union. I 
believed it. My predictions have proved pow 
| ecies, and have been realized at Harper's Ferry. 


How could it be otherwise? i submit to Senators 
whether they ought to expect to teach their con- 


| stituencies to hate slaveholding and slavehold- 
ers, and yet to restrain them from any violation 


of our rights? When you teach them that slavery 
is a crime against man anda sin in the cyes of 


| Heaven,and has no guarantee in the Federal Con- 


{ trust that I shall || 


}) injury? 


stitution, how can you expect men to respect our 
rights or to refrain from acts of violence and of 
The principles you profess, the senti- 
ments you avow, the very platform read in our 
hearing, bind you, as honest men, to exert every 
means within your power to abolish slavery, not 
only within exclusive Federal jurisdiction, but 
within the States in which it exists. 

Governor Chase, of Ohio, expressed toa citizen 
of my State and a resident of the town in which 
I live, what 1 do sincerely believe is the general 
sentiment of the Republican party. The Rev. 
William D. Chadick, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a Christian, the presiding pastor of a Presbyte- 


| rian church in my town, who never desecrated 


the pulpit by political discourses, wut has proved 
himself a man of pure piety and peace, says, in a 


| letter to an editor of a newspaper in that town, 
| that, In a conversation with Governor Chase, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


during the winter of 1857, at Cincinnati, where 
he had gone to ascertain where he could colonize 
some forty or more slaves manumitted by a cit- 
izen of Alabama, that Governor Chase closed his 
remarks by saying with emphasis, that— 

*<¢ For his part, he would rather never see another free 
negro set his foot upon Ohio soil.’ | asked his reason. 
‘ Because,’ said he, ‘their moral influence is degrading.’ 
I then remarked, that it appeared to me a glaring ineon- 
sistency in him-and others in Ohio, to love our southern 
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slaves #0 much as to desire their freedom and clamor for 
their emancipation, and yet hate them so much as to be 
unwilling to allow them a home in their own State; es- 
pecially so, since, by the existing laws in the slave States, 
the tlegro cannot be liberated and remain where he is. He 
replied: ‘I do not wish the slave emancipated because I love 
him, but because I hate his master—I hate slavery—I hate a 
man that will own a slave.’”’ 


Such, Mr. President, I sincerely believe is the 
common sentiment of the Republican party; such 
has been, subs tantially, the language of other 
Senators w ho have sat upon this floor, or, at 
least, the sentiment avowed by them. Ido not 
doubt that Governor Chase said it, because I know 
Mr. Chadick to be a man above suspicion and 
without reproach, who never violates the com- 
mandments or dishonors the cause of the Prince 
of Peace, whom he professes to follow. And yet 
J will say that, from my acquaintance’ with Gov- 
ernor Chase, while he was a Senator upon this 
floor, | was persuaded that he was among the 
last men of that party who would entertain feel- 
ings so rancorous, or induls em the ir ¢ x pre ssion 
in such decided and bitter terms; for he is a 
scholar of highly cultivated intellect and refined 
feelings, whose deportment here was that of an 
affable, amiable, and philanthropic man. His 
colleague, in former days, who pow sits upon 
this floor, has uttered substantially the same 
sentiment. i 

Mr. WADE. Does the Senator refer to me? 

Mr. CLAY. 1 do refer to you, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CLAY. I will, most assuredly. 

Mr. WADE. I only wish the Senator to give 
my language, and the time and place when such 
i sentiment was uttered, that is all. I think he is 
mistaken about it 4 

Mr. CLAY I will do so. If the Senator is 
not misreported in a speech delivered in the State 
of Maine, in the summer of 1855, he declared that 
the North and the South hated cach other as cor- 
dially as the English and the Russians. I do 
not pretend to quote his exact lancuage, but I did 
so in his presence in 1856, and he did not ques- 
tion the correctness of my rr cital. His sentiment 
was that as cordial hatred cxisted between the 
North and the South as between the English and 
the Russians, who were then carrying on war 
in the Crimea against each other. 

The same sentiment has been often avowed in 
different language, by the distinguished Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] not now in his 
seat; and I feel no compunction or hesitation in 
referring to his remarks or criticising them, be- 
cause | have done so in his presence, and he did 
not deny the correctness of my quotation or dis- 
sent from the construction which I placed on his 
language. He has denounced, throughout the 
State of New York, the slaveholders of this coun- 
try, in language not so coarse but quite as harsh 
1s that used by the Senator from Ohio who sits 
before me. The Senator from Ohio has charac- 
terized us as Vandals who had stolen northern 
rights. ASenator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] denounced us as robbers, and declared that— 

«There is no vileness of dishonesty, no denial of human 
rights, that is not plainly involved in the support of sla 
veuy.” 

The Senator from Ohio declared, that— 

* Slavery, founded tn violence, must always be aggres 
sive; and the moment it ceascs to be aggressive, it ceases 
to be atall. That is its very life; its being is outrage.” 

The Senator from New York denounced us as 
a *perfidious privileged class,’’ and charged us 
with fraud, perfidy, and dishonor. 

Now, sir, | could multiply quotations of sim- 
ilar sentiments from others who sit on this floor, 
or have sat here, and from distinguished Repre- 
sentatives of that party in the other end of this 
Capitol. But we are told that these men do not 
express the sentiments of the Republican party, 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumsu.y]} 
denies that they have the right to speak for that 
party. These sentiments were uttered previous 
to the elections of these distinguished men to the 
Senate of the United States or to the House of 
Representatives; and do they think we are so 
stupid, and so ignorant of the character of our in- 
stitutions, as to be persuaded that those elected 
to high offices do not reflect the feelings and opin- 
ions of the electors? 


In this country, office-holders are generally the | 


expositors and advocates of principles and senti- 


| Senate, that his Legislature has erred, or that his || 








ments which they know are congenial to the 
minds and hearts of the people who elect them. 
Hence I presume that those men spoke what the 
party whom they represent thought and felt; and 
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therefore say that the Republican party cordially 


hate slavehole og and slaveholders. In saying 
this I intend no personal disrespect. I hate crime 
and criminals, acknowledge no fellowship with 
those who commit a felon’s acts and deserve a 
felon’s fate,and do not feel that apology is due to 
anybody for this declaration. Itis not incumbent 
upon those who regard slaveholding as a crime 
and slaveholders as criminals, to offer any apology 


or endeavor to excuse themselves for their hatred |! 


of us and avowal of it before ‘the world. 

I might quote, from northern Republicans, ex- 
pressions of hatred, abhorrence, and loathing of 
us, until the list stretched to the length of the 
calendar of saints, but will forbear, because this 


is not pleasant to me, and may not be instructive 


or entertaining to the other side of the Senate, | 


who doubtless have heard, and know much more, 
than any southern man can tell. 


But your hatred for our institutions and for us | 
is disclosed in the very platform which was jeer- |) 


ingly read in our hearing by the Senator from 
Illinois, in which you denounce slavery as a 
** twin relic of barbarism’? with wolygamy. Po- 
lygamy is not only in your al our estimation 
an unchrisuan, heathenish, and barbarous prac- 
tice, but a violation of the revealed will of God, 
of natural law, and of the rights, interests, and 
duties of humanity. 
is, also, acrime. Your laws and our laws, and 
the laws of all Christian States, punish it as a 
crime. j 
and a crime, and would, no doubt, proscribe and 
punish it if you had the power. 

Furthermore, your platform declares that the 
negro is entitled to liberty and equality with the 
white man in social and political rights. Do I 
misinterpret it? If so, correct me. I so under- 
stand it, and many of your northern States illus- 
trate it in their acts of legislation. In the State 


It is not merely a sin, but | 


You denounce slavery equally as a sin | 


December 13, 


for the punishment of these depredations upon our 
property, or for the suppression and prevention 
of such offenses? Is there one? If there be one, 
I should be glad to hear it. My friend on my 
right (Mr. Green] says that the State of Illinois 
did it; but I ask him whether it was not the act of 
a Democratic Legislature ? 

Mr.GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAY. I knew it must be. 

Mr. GWIN. I will state to the Senator from 
Alabama that California, year after year, has 
passed a fugitive slave law—a local law. 

Mr. CLAY. Lrepeat to my friend the same 
question: Was it not the act of a Democratic 
Legislature? 

Mr. GWIN. 
have any other. 

Mr. CLAY. Of course it was; but nowhere, 
in any non-slaveholding State of this Union, ex- 
cept where the Democratic party have prevailed, 
and while they have controlled legislation, has 
any act been passed to suppress the thieving and 
robbery which have been carried on upon the slave 
property of the South. Thus, you have counte- 
nanced the robbery of our property and violation 
of our rights; you have encouraged it by your 
non-actjon. In vain we have complained; we have 
remonstrated; we have invoked you, as brethren, 
livme under a common Constitution, in the bond 
of a common Union, and professedly devoted to 
the same common destiny, to discharge your sol- 
emn obligations—obligations devolved on you by 
the comity of confederate friendéy States—de- 
volved on you by ghe solemn injunctions of the 
Federal Constitution—obligations which you are 
adjured by a solemn oath to carry out and main- 
tain. 

Suppose I paused here and went no further, 
might I not truly say that the sentiment of Gov- 











Of course it was, for we never 
. 


|| ernor Chase is illustrated by the practice of the 


of Massachusetts, for instance, you accord the | 


negro the clective franchise, enroll him in the mili- 
tia, and admit him to every other civil and polit- 
ical right which the white man can enjoy—ay, 
you grant him even by law the privilege of inter- 
marriage with the white race. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts |[Mr. Witson] condemn this? 


Will he say, in the presence of the American | 


party has, in conferring on the negro all the civil 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the white 
man, especially in autgorizing amalgamation by 
intermarriage? If so, I will with pleasure yield 
him the floor. He declines to do it; and hence 
it must be inferred that he approves the entire 
equality, maintained by the statutes of his State, 
between the negro and the white races, even to 
the extent of commingling their blood by lawful 
marriage. The State of New Hampshire is but 
little, if any, behind Massachusetts, and I should 


propound similar questions to her representatives 


if they were present. Indeed, there are, if I am 


| not misinformed, but few of the northern States 
| in which you have not, by special legislation, ad- 
|| mitted the negro to all, or nearly all, the rights |, 


and privileges of the white man. 
Therefore, I repeat, that you maintain by your 
— and illustrate by your legislation, your 


} . 5 : ‘ 
party to which you belong?) Where is the Sena- 


tor of the Republican party, who, in his place, will 


| get up and say that he thinks it is the duty of the 


Legislature of the State which he represents, by 
legislation, to prevent these predatory incursions 
into southern States, and the kidnapping, steal- 
ing, and running off of our slaves? Where is 


/one who condemns it, and will say that his State 


ought to suppress tltese unfriendly and hostile 


/acts? I pause for a oer: Notone. All would 


encourage these depredations upon our property, 
atleast by non-action. All admit, by their silence, 
that their Legislatures are right todiscountenance, 
to discourage, and to destroy that institution, as 
far as they dare do. 

But your Legislatures have not been content, by 
inaction, to countenance these depredations upon 
our rights and our property. You have actually 
encouraged them by positive legislation. The 


| State of Massachusetts, under Republican admin- 


istration, has passed an act for the purpose of 
nullifying the fugitive slave law. She disfranchises 
the lawyer who there appears for the claimant of 


/afugitive slave. She threatens the judge who 


dares try any such cause with impeachment. She 
punishes ignominiously, as well as by fine, the 


| Jailor or other officer who assists in the seizure or 
|, the restoration of a fugitive slave. She menaces 


velicf that the negro is the equal of the white man | 


in social and political rights, and that all dispar- | 


aging distinctions by legal enactment between the 


|| two should be obliterated. You thusmakeachasm 
| between the North and the South so deep and 


wide that it can never be filled up or bridged over. 
You cannot pass it without sacrificing your prin- 
ciples or denying your faith. We cannot pass it 
without denying our faith and sacrificing our coun- 
try. Hence, we can never stand together. Hence, 
we can never submit to your domination until we 
are prepared to pass beneath the yoke, and sur- 
ale all that is dear to us in the present or in 
the future. : 
You show your hatred of slaveholding and o 
slaveholders, in other ways, by your non-action of 


| legtslation as wellas by youraction. Fortwenty- 


il 
tt 


five years past, our negroes have been stolen or 
robbed from us, either by individuals or by m7 
ized bands of predatory northern invaders. Tell 
me, northern Senators, what non-slaveholdin 
State has ever, by any act of legislation, provid 


with ignominious punishment all ministerial or 
military officers who aid in enforcing that law. 


, No doubt she does it with the approbation of the 


Senators from Massachusetts. If not, let them 
new speak. It is not denied, and I take it for 
granted that they approve of this legislation. 
Gietatattedinnstenst een passed in New Hamp- 


| Michigan, Wisconsin, and, doubtless, in other 
| States whose legislation I have not had time to 
| review. All of those have nullified, so far as they 
could do, the fugitive slave law of 1850, and have 
provided for eee as a crime the execution, 
| or aiding or abetting in the execution, of that act. 
Will not one Senator from cither of those States 


| shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine, New York, 


declare, in the presence of the American Senate, 
and proclaim to the American people, his disap- 
| proval of those acts? Will none here admit that 
| they are, as they certainly are, gross infractions of 
} 


the Federal Constitution and inexcusable abuses 
of rights solemnly guarantied by that instrument 
| to the South? I pause for a reply. Not one! 
And yet you proclaim in our hearing, boldly, and 
with apparent frankness and sincerity, that your 
party tries and intends to observe and maintain 
all the constitutional rights of the South. Can 
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you make us believe it in the face of these acts? || 


Do you think you can persuade us to credit your 
assertions, when I ask you here to condemn, to 
disapprove, in any terms you may please, these 
acts of your Legislatures, and you sit mute, and, 
by your silence, acknowledge that they express 
your principles and your sentiments? here is 
the Senator on that side of the Chamber, who, if 


* summoned by a legally authorized officer of the 


Government, either State or Federal, to assist in 
the recapture or the rendition of a fugitive slave, 
would do so? I venture to say there 1s not one— 
notone. Yea, your Legislatures have gone even 
further. The Legislature of Michigan has made 


it a penal offense to carry a slave within the limits | 
of that State, and I believe the same is true of the | 


State of New Hampshire. Yet the Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cuanpter,] the other day, pro- 
tested that he was in favor of observing all the 
obligations of the Federal Constitution. I ask 
him to say whether he condemns the action of the 
yarty to which he belongs in the Legislature of 
Aiahions, within a few years past, by which they 


have nullified the fugitive slave act and rendered | 


it a penal offense to carry a slave even within the 
limits of the State. He says nothing. 
by his silence, his approbation of this legislation. 

The Senator from Wisconsin tells us of his 
party, speaking for his party, that: 

** As I understand it, we stand here as equals and breth- 
ren, the representatives of equal and sovereign States, 
bound to maintain the Government of the United States, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws of the 
United States which are enacted in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution. As individual members of the Senate, we are 
sound, by our oath to the Constitution of the United States, 
o maintain that Constitution, and to maintain the laws 
which are enacted in pursuance of it, and to maintain them 
at all hazards and against all enemies, no matter whether 
they come from abroad or whether they exist at home.” 


And, notwithstanding I show him that the mem- 


He admits, | 


bers of his party are the enemies of that Consti- | 


tution, and the violators of the laws of the United || your own States, as well as in ours, attests the 


States—that they have violated them under the 
solemn adjuration of an oath to support them, by 
their legislation—he, by his silence, approves these 
violations. He does not dare get up and rebuke 
his party. He does not dare, with all his pro- 


.fessed devotion to the Union and the Constitution, 


to raise his voice in their behalf. 
MreDOOLITTLE. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Alabama yield? 
Mr. CLAY. Certainly. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 desire not to enter now 
into a discussion of the question, but simply to 
state to the honorable Senator from Alabama that 
the Constitution of the United States, construed 
properly, gives to the Congress of the United 
States no power to pass a fugitive slave law. The 


Does the Senator 


} 








Brown, when, on the platform which you flaunt 
in bitter mockery and raillery in our faces, you 


| denounce the institution of slavery as a crime de- 
| serving the execration ofall Christianand civilized 


eel Would you receive Brigham Young and 


nis followers as your equals in social life? Do 


| you think that he is entitled even to the civilities 
‘and courtesies that are due between gentlemen? 


You cannot say that you do; and yet you damn 
us to everlasting infamy, together with him, by 
your platform, which you avow is the exponent 
of the principles of your party. I repeat, then, 
how can you expect us to affiliate with you, or 
to feel any of that fraternal love which is the spirit 
of this Union, and without which it cannot long 
exist, when you proclaim to the world, without 
hesitation, yourabhorrence of our institutions and 
your hatred ef us? Do you think that we are 
more or less than men; that we are devoid of the 
sensibilities of human nature; that we hav no 


pride of honor, no pride of State, no pride of an- 


| cestry? 


If you do not, why mock us with your 


| professions of fraternal love and respect, and chide 


us for not reciprocating those sentiments? 

The root of all this evil is in the antagonism of 
principle and sentiment that cannot be reconciled 
if you speak what you mean and believe. You 
proclaim by your platform and maintain by your 


| legislation the equality of the negro with the white 


man in social and political rights. You never can 
impress the non-slaveholders of the South with 
that idea. They do not, and never can, believe 
that the negro is the equal of the white man. 
They know that he is not their equal by nature, 
and was not made or declared their equal by the 
Constitution of the United States. They believe 
that slavery is the normal condition of the negro. 


| They have unanswerable reasons for that belief. 


The history of the aboriginal negro in Africa, of 
the freed negro in the West Indies, in Liberia, in 


correctness of this opinion. Look at your own 


| statistics; look at the records of your poor-houses 
| and prison-houses, and what do they establish? 


That free-negrodom is the synonym of poverty, 


| destitution, pauperism, viciousness, crime, dis- 


Constitution of the United States simply inhibits | 
the States from discharging from service the fugi- | 
tive who may be held by the laws of the State | 


from which he escapes. I shall not now enter 
into the discussion; but at a prgper time and ona 
proper occasion, I am willing Bae so. 

r. CLAY. Mr. President, I shall enter into no 
constitutional argument with the Senator respect- 
ing the fugitive slave act of 1850, or thatof 1793; 
but his Legislature has never passed any act for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves, and will the Sen- 
ator say here that he would advise his Legislature, 


in the absence of any congressional legislation | 


upon the subject, to pass a law for the punish- 
ment of stealing or robbery of our negroes, and 
»roviding for their rendition? Would he advise 
us party and the people of the State he repre- 
sents, to pass such an act? He, too, is silent. He 
would not do it. Whata bare mockery of our 
rights, what a sheer pretense of regard for your 
constitutional obligations, éo0 tell us that you will 
violate the fugitive slave law because you do not 
regard it as constitutional, and yet, at the same 


time, admit that you will pass no act by your | 


State Legislatures to maintain that Constitution 
and to vindicate our rights, solemnly guarantied 
_ fathers and ours in that instrument! 

hus I show that, by your avowed sentiments, 
by your professed principles, and by the acts of 
your party, wherever you have obtained power 
within — States, you evince your hatred of 
slaveholding and slaveholders. Why should you 
get up and express een abhorrence of the crime 
of John Brown? hy should you endeavor to 
exculpate your party from any complicity, either 
in act or in intention or in principle, with John 


ease, and death! 

I repeat, the root of the evil is your assertion 
of the equality of the negro with the white man, 
The fruits of it are your platform pledge to pro- 
hibitslavery in the Territories of the United States. 


| You promise to go no further in your platform; 


but the logical and necessary sequence of that 


| pledge and the principles you avow is to prohibit 


slavery wherever the Federal Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction—whenever you get the 


| power. There is not a Senator, except{ perhaps, 


the Senator from Illinois, who spoke the other 
day ,who belongs to the Republican party ,who will 
say here, in our presence, thatif he had the power 
in both Houses of ¢ ‘ongress, and by the aid of the 


| chief executive of his party, he would not favor 


passing an act abolishing slavery in the Territo- 
ries, if it existed there, and prohibiting slavery 
in all the Territories of the United States. If 
there is one, let him now speak. 
but is pledged by your platform to prohibit and 
abolish slavery in all the Territories of the United 
States. 1 
canvass of 1856; and such is your purpose this 
day, although you may not avow it. Vou oro- 
claim that it is not only the right, but that it is 
the duty of Congress, to prohibit in the Territo- 
ries ** those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy 
and slavery.’’ Now, I submit, if you feel bound 
by your respect for the laws of God, which are 
violated, as you allege, by the institution of sla- 
very, by your respect for the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which you swore to support—the primary 
object and ulterior design of which you say was 
to secure liberty to all men within exclusive Fed- 
eral jurisdiction—how can you escape the obliga- 
tion, or neglect your duty to abolish slavery in the 
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Not one of you | 


Such was your avowed purpose in the | 


District of Columbia, whenever you can get the | 


power? 
to do so; and your great leader, Mr. Sewarp, 
has once offered a bill to carry out that urpose. 

Is there one of you who will say that Congress 
possesses greater power over the Territories of 
the United States than over the District of Co- 
lumbia? Not one, I presume. 
not equally pledged to abolish it in all the forts, 
arsenals, dockyards—wherever the Federal flag 
floats and excludes State jurisdiction? If faithful 


Many of you have declared a purpose | 


Why are you | 


E. 


f expect ? 





is 


to the principles you profess, if you would carry 
them out to their logical and necessary result, you 
must doit. Howcould you, in view of this plat- 
form, give any countenance or protection to 
slavery upon the high seas? Suppose a vessel 
filled with negroes from the port of Charleston 
should sail for the port of Galveston, in Texas, 
and it should be seized by a British or French 
man-of-war, and all the slaves should be confis- 
cated, is there one of you who would, as a ijast 
resort, redress our wrongs by war? Is there one 
who would be willing even to claim and insist on 
recompense for our property through our foreign 
minister at either of those courts? T pause for a 
reply. Not one! We have instances to attest 
that your party will not seek indemnity for our 
losses of such property anywhere, of any State 
or nation, under any circumstances, 

Well, Senators, what does this all iHlustrate 
and evidence? That the declaration of Governor 
Chase is a frank though perhaps impolitic avowal 
of the common sentiment of your party, that you 
hate slaveholding and slaveholders, and that so 
intense and bitter is your hatred that you will not 
observe the solemn obligations of the Constitu- 
tion to protect their property and maintain their 
constitutional rights. Then, if your party obtain 
power, and you can control the legislation of this 
Government by a dominant majority in the House 
of Representatives and Senate, and by a chief 
executive officer, what are we of the South to 
Why, that you will denounce sentence 
of outlawry against slaveholders wherever they 
eo be yond the limits of the slaveholding States; 
that'if they dare venture upon the high seas, in 
a non-slaveholding State, in the Territories, in the 
District of Columbia, in any fort, arsenal, or dock- 
yard in the United States, it must be at the peril 
of their property and their lives. You condemn 
them to eternal quarantine within the limits of 
the slaveholding States. And what is your pur- 
pose in doing this? 

The Senator from Vermont, [Mr. eee 
whom I respect for his intelligence, his persona 
integrity, and his high bearing, avowed what that 
purpose is—and it has been declared by other Sen- 
ators of your party—when he said that the policy 
of the northern people, in inhibiting the spread of 
slavery in the Territories, was its ultimate exter- 
mination. ‘To quote his exact languags, he said 
the northern people believe ‘* that the more it is 
circumscribed the less is it productive, and the 
sooner will be emancipation.’’? Then, forewarned 
as we are that the purpose of your party is the 
ultimate extermination of slavery 

Mr. COLLAMER. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. [I take it the gentleman 
understands, from the very terms which he has 
quoted as being mine, that emancipation would be 
ha act of the southern people themselves. 

Mr. CLAY. Exactly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Not that we desire eman- 
cipation in any other way than by the act of the 





| people who are themselves the owners of the 


slaves. 

Mr. CLAY. I read what the Senator said. 

Now, the Senator disclaims, and I believe he 
honestly and sincerely disclaims for himself, any 
paren to assail that institution within the States 
»y an attempt to abolish oa by congressional 
act. LT acqyt him of any such purpose as that? 

Mr.COLLAMER. Itcertainly implies nothing 
of that kind—nothing but emancipation by the 
masters themselves, like manumission, sending it 
from the hand. 

Mr. CLAY. But the idea announced by the 
Senator, and expressed in the speech from which 
I have quoted, is that if you will cireuntscribe 
slavery and confine it within narrow limits, by 
the increase of that people the time must soon 
arrive when they will cease to be a source of profit 
to the master, and when they will be a tax upon 


| him; and he will, therefore, be constrained, in self- 


defense, to a his slaves. That is their 


| mode of achieving the same object which is avowed 
|| by the Abolitionists, and the only difference be- 


| tween them is in the manner of the act. 


| 
| 
' 


Both 
have the same will and purpose. The one goes 
to it directly by trampling on the Constitution, 
and by exerting all the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to effect it; the other proposes only to 
abuse and pervert those Federal. powers, by ex- 
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cluding us from the Territories of the United 
States, and thereby indirectly accomplish what 
your radical Abolitionist would do directly and 
undisguisedly, 

Now, the South is told, ‘‘ we will not respect 
vour constitutional rights; we intend to violate 
them; we intend, whenever a slave escapes from 
your limits, to n his liberty; we will 
action on the part of our Le orsla- 
uppress any forays within your limits, 
of thieves, robbers, and murderers; we will en- 
courage acts of nullification of the Federal fugitive 
slave law; we will not rive 
the high seas, in the 
Columbia, anywhere 


ecuré hn 
encourage bon 


tures tos 


you prot clon upon 
within exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction; we sentence you to outlawry if you 
ro beyond the limits of your own States: we con- 
demn you to perpetual ‘quarantine there; we re- 
rard you as le pers W hese touch is pollution and 
whose embrace is death; we regard you as crim- 
inals whom we should abhor and condemn;’’ and 
then we are asked, ‘* Why should the South com- 
plain of us; w hy should she r proach us with hos- 
ule designs against her instituuons; why should 
she threaten secession in the event of the election 
of a Republican President Is it not manifest 
to all, who are not willfully blind, or entirely in- 
sensible to all the duties of a man who knows his 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, that they 
mock us with that question? Do you suppose 
that we intend to bow the yoke; 
that we intend to submit to the domination of our 
enemies; that we intend to sit here in your pres- 
ence as hostages for the good behavior of our con- 
quered people—a people who will be under your 
administration, not as sovereigns to rule , but as 
subjects to be governed? Surely, you must en- 
terltain a more contemptuous opinion of us than 
you have even expressed in this platform, if you 
think we can ever submit to that last degradation. 
There are men, 1 rejoice to say, within your own 
limits, not only of the Democratic party of the 
North, but of the old Whig party, who appreci- 
ate our rights, who esteem our virtues, who re- 
spect our honor, more than you profess to do, 
Millard Fillmore was one, and he spoke, I trust, 
the sentiment of the freemen of the South when 
he said that we would never submit to be governed 
by a Republican President, elected by a sectional 
majority. Said he, in his Albany speech, in 
1856: 

«Can it be possible that those who are engaged in such 
a measure can have seriously reflected upon the conse- 
quences which must inevitably follow in case of success ? 
Can they have the madness or the folly to believe that our 


southern beethren would submit to be governed by sucha 
Chiet Magistrate ?”’ 


our necks to 


I rise here to indulge in no menace. We have 
been menaced, during this Congress and often 
before, by members of your party, with the halter 
and the hangman, if we dare resist your author- 
ity and refuse to submit to subjugation. I know 
that those who are foremost to threaten are gen- 
erally hindmost toexecute. I never have uttered, 
and never will utter, any menace, I make no pre- 
dictions, no promise for my State; but, in con- 
clusion, will only say, that if she is faithful to 
the pledges she has made and principle s she has 
»rofessed; if she is true to her own interest and 
ete own hovor; if she is not recreant to all that 
State pride, integrity, and duty demands, she will 
never submit to your authority. 1 will add, that 
unless she, and all the southern States of this 
Union, with, perhaps, but two, or at most, three 
exceptions, are not faithless to the pledges they 
have given, they will nover submit to the govern- 
mentof a President professing your political faith 
and elected by your sectional majority. You re- 
member that, after the adoption of the compromise 
measures, in 1850, Georgia led the van in declar- 
ing thet, upon the happening of either of certain 
events, she would disrupt the ties that bind her 
to the Union. ‘Those contingencies were the re- 


‘Territories, in the District of 


fusal to admit a State into this Union because it | 


was slaveholding, or recognized the right to hold || 


slaves; any repeal or modification of the fugitive 
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themselves to maintain those resolutions, and to 
dissolve this Union, if they possess the power, 
upon the happening of either of these contingen- 
cies, 

Now, I submit whether there would not be much 
stronger cuuse, on the part of the southern peo- 
ple, for separation, upon the election of a President 
ofa party pledged by their platform to carry out 
allthese measures. A bare majority of Congress 
might not faithfully « xpress the will of the people. 
It might be said, in d precation of any extreme 
action onthe part ofthe South orofany of the south- 
ern States, ** Wait; let us appeal from the servants 
to their masters—fromCongress to the people of the 
North—and see whether they approve of this un- 
just and iniquitous legislation.’’ But, when the 
people themselves, at the ballot-box, deliberately 
avow a purpose, on the part of the North, to ex- 
clude us from all the Territories of the United 
States, by abolishing slavery therein or prohib- 
iting it therein; to refuse to keep that bond of 
the Federal Constitution which pledges you to re- 
turn the slave upon demand of his master; to abol- 
ish slavery within the District of Columbia, and 
wherever the Federal flag floats, lask you whether 
we would not be either insensible of our rights or 
indifferent to their maintenance, or unworthy of 
them, if we quietly and peaceably submitted to 
the inauguration of your President? 

Mr, President, I forbear to say more. 


, now that the country, or at least that section of 


it from which I come, will be fairly forewarned 
of the fact that the Republican party is hostile in 
principle and sentiment to sievehalinra and slave- 
holding; and that they are pledged, by their plat- 
forms and their legislative acts, in most of the 


| northern States, to war upon the South, by en- 


couraging the destruction of our property in slaves, 
by forcing on us emancipation of them; by abol- 


I trust | 


ishing slavery wherever Federal prevails over | 


State jurisdiction—in Territories, this District, 
arsenals, navy-yards, dockyards, and the high 
I trust, sir, that the constituency whom I 
have the honor to represent, being thus fore- 
warned, will prove themselves forearmed when- 
ever the time of trial which is threatened shall 
arrive. 

Mr.GWIN. Mr. President, it was not my 
purpose to address the Senate on this question at 
all, but the speech of the Senator from Alabama 
strikes me as a warning, such as has never been 
given in the Senate of the United States before. 
I believe that that Senator has expressed the opin- 


seas. 


| ion of a vast majority of the people of the slave- 


holding States of this Confederacy. * I believe he 
has stated here to-day what will inevitably be the 
action of those States in the event of the election 
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believe that the slaveholding States of this Con- 
federacy can establish a separate and independent 
government that will be impregnable to the as- 
saults of all foreign enemies. They have the 
clements of power within their own boundaries, 
and the clements of strength in those very insti- 
tutions which are supposed in the North to be 
their weakness. It seems that the geography of 
the country has not been looked to and examined 

The local strength of the geographical position of 
the southern States has not been looked at by 
those who think it is impossible for them to es- 
tablish and maintain a southern confederacy. I 
have had the curiosity to examine as to the extent 
of sea-board of the Atlantic States, and the mode 
in Which it is divided, and I find, by looking at 
the Coast Survey, that the shore line of the north- 
ern States is only nine thousand three hundred 
and thirty-four miles, while that of the southern 
States is twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
three miles. ‘To show how this is distributed be- 
tween the several States, let me present the fol- 
lowing table: 

Table showing the shore line of States on the Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mezico. 
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of a Republican candidate to the office of Presi- | 


dent of the United States, Entertaining this opin- 
ion, I should be faithless to the trust that has been 


reposed in me asa representative of one of the | 


sovereign States of the Confederation, whose peo- 
ple are unanimously in favor of this Union and its 
preservation, if I did notadd my voice of warning 
at this particular juncture, which is fraught, in my 


judgment, with extreme peril. 


Mr. President, there is a great mistake existing 
in the non-slaveholding States of the Confederacy 
in regard to the public sentiment of the South. 


They seem to entertain the delusion that there is | 
' no serious idea in the southern States to separate 


from the non-slaveholding Siates in the event of 
the election of a Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. I believe, not only that such is the 


| sentiment and determination of a vast majority 


slave law; any attempt to abolish the inter-State | 


slave trade; any prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, or the abolition of 
slavery in this District, or any place subject to 
the jurisdiction of Congress. Every southern 
State but two, or at most three, by the unanimous 
resolve of their Legislatures, the unanimous re- 
solve of State conventions, both Democratic and 
Whig, aad, latterly, American, have pledged 


of the inhabitants of the slaveholding States now, 
but that it will be nearly a unanimous sentiment 
in the event of such an election, and that it will 
then be carried into practice. It is a matter of 
great importance at this period, especially when 
this subject is being discussed with the gravity 
with which it has been discussed since the Senate 
opened its present session, that the inhabitants of 
the non-slaveholding States should no longer labor 
under the delusion that the South will not act. I 


| 
. 
| 


am inelined to think that the people in the North | 


generally do not unagine that the South will take 


the step which has been predicted, and which it | 


has been averred by the Senator from Alabama 
will be taken. One of the reasons which has in- 
duced the citizens of the non-slaveholding States 
to believe that the South would not carry out this 
determination is, that, in their opinion, it is im- 
practicable. 


| 


| 


| 


I think that is a great mistake. I | 


| The southern States have a sea-coast fitted for 

acommerce that they have not heretofore indulged 

in, because they could more profitably employ 

their capital in cultivating the soil. They havea 
| vast sea-coast indented with fine harbors, and 
those harbors are so fortified, that if they take 
possession of them in advance, they can defend 
themselves against any cnemy who may attack 
them. 

Besides, Mr. President, it is not only practica- 
ble, but it Js mee them to do this. One of the 
grave charges madé against the North by the Sen- 

ator from Alabama, is that for twenty-five years 
there Its been a constant system of aggression on 
| the property of the slaveholding States, by encour- 
_ aging the running away of their slaves and throw- 
ing obstructions in the way of their restitution, 
when not a solitary instance is brought forward 
| to show that any portion of the people of the 
| non-slaveholding States of this Confederacy ever 
/attempted to give encouragement to the running 
away of slaves from foreign territory. We never 
| hear of any encouragement to slaves to run away 
from Cuba or Brazil, although our ships are con- 
stantly in their harbors. ‘The people of the slave- 
holding States believe that if they were a foreign 
government, that if they occupied the same rela- 
uucn to the  aeealemaialiions States of the Atlantic 
sea-board that Spain and Brazil do, the spirit of 
fanaticism that encourages their slaves to leave 
their masters and protects them when they get 
in the free States, worffd cease to exist. For this 
reason it is considered that there is safety in a sep- 
arate Government, so far as the possession of their 
| property is concerned. 
There is another mistake in the North, and es- 
ecially on the part of the dominant party of the 
Nosthiat this time, in regard to the institutions of 
the South. There 1s a belief, probably not among 
| the leaders of the party, but certainly among the 
| great masses of the party, that there is a conflict 
| between the slave and his master; that the slave 
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hates his master, and is kept in slavery only by | 
power and by fear. I undertake to ~ that that 
is a mistake; that the slaves of the outh love 
their masters; that there is an affection existing | 
in the slave population towards their masters that 
is entirely unknown and unappreciated in the free 
States. Look at the recent event at Harper’s 
Ferry, where the slaves were ready to fight for 
their masters, and the moment they could, they 
escaped from their captors and ran back to their 
masters’ houses for protection. That sentiment I 
believe to be universal among the slave There 
is a delusion in the minds of those who regard 
slavery as an oppression to the negro race, and 
hence the fatal steps that are being taken now to 
alienate one section of the Confederacy from the 
other. Not only do they not seek freedom, but 
it isa curse to them when they getit. Look at the 
free negroes, not only in our own country, but in 
the West Indies, as compared with the slaves of 
the southern States of this Union. I do not be- 
lieve the negro race have ever been so Rappy, or 
have enjoyed so many privileges, or have so nearly 
approached civilization, at any period from the 
beginning of the world to the present time,as they 
do in the slaveholding States of this Confederacy, 
in a state of slavery. It is a radical mistake for 
the people of the North to believe, as many of 
them do believe, that there is any likelihood ofa 
conflict in the southern States, in the event of a | 
separation, between the slave and his master. 
The masters would give their homes to their | 
slaves for protection, and they, with the young: | 
men who are not capable of bearing arms, and the | 
old mén, would defend those homes, while the 
mass of the population would resist any attempt 
to infringe their rights if they established a 
southern confederacy, and protect this very in- 
stitution. I say those slaves who could be in- 
trusted with arms, with the old men and the 
boys, would protect their homes and cultivate 
their fields, while the men in the prime of life 
were fighting their enemy, if any enemy should 
present himself, which, I believe, will never be 
the case. 
While this debate, on the other side of the | 
Chamber, has been conducted somewhat guard- | 
edly, there have been sentiments uttered which 
are well calculated to arouse indignation, and to | 
stir the flame that is now raging in the country. | 
You hear it said here that in the event of the elec- | 
tion of a Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
if there is any resistance, they will hang those | 
who resist. Now, who are they going to hang? 
One of the Senators indicated yery plainly that he 


intended to hang the Governors of States. How 
is he going to get at them? By invasion? Is it |} 


not an indication to the southern States of the 
Confederacy that they will be invaded, and that 
their Governors are to be taken and executed? | 
Is it not a notice to the representatives of those 
fifteen States here, that if they dare to avow these 
opinions, they are to be exceuted too? Is that 
the spirit that ought to be indulged, or are those 
the words that ought to be used here, if you wish 
to preserve this Confederacy? Is it notaspecies 
of degradation to hold out to Senators represent- 
ing fifteen slavcholding States, that in the event of | 
their resisting, or any portion of their population 
resisting the inauguration and government of a 
Republican President, they are to be put to death 
as traitors? Is not that the very reason why they | 
will now prepare to put themselves in such a po- | 
sition that this threat cannot be executed by a 
Republican President, by preparing for the sep- 
aration of this Government,and putting them- 
selves in such a position that they can resist? It | 
is inviting a dissolution of the Union; and it will 
result in that, if this tone of remark is to be in- | 
dulged in here and elsewhere. 
There istnother reason why the southern States | 
should prepare, at this time, for this very event. 
Look at the recent elections in the non-slavehold- 
ing States. The Republican party has trinmphed 
in almost every State—I may say every State on | 
the Atlantic border, not on the Pacific border; and | 
notwithstanding the Union meetings that we have | 
heard so much of, and they are very creditable to 
the parties who are engaged in them, I cannot sce | 
in them anything but the expression of the opin- 
ion of the minority of those States. 
see, so far as my observation extends, that there | 


has been any change in the public sentiment of | 


the majority in those States where these meetings 





have been held. I notice, this morning, that in | 


I cannot || 





Boston, where a great Union meeting was held, 
last week, the Republicans have succeeded, by a 
large majority, in electing their mayor. Idonot 
see any giving way in the majority that rales those 
States, in consequence of these Union meetings, 
of which we have heard a good deal, and which 
are very creditable to those engaged in them. 
Then why should not the South be farewarned by 
these clections to prepare for the result? for, as the 


' Senator from Alabama has said, there are a num- 


ber of the southern States which are so pledged 

y aggression on their rights, such as 
would be the election of a Republican President, 
that they will be disgraced and dishonored if they 
do not carry out theirresolves. They are not the 
resolutions of bodies of menassembled in public 
meetings; they are the resolutions of the t 
latures of sovercign States. 


to resist any 
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se gis- | 


Now, Mr. President, l undertake to say thatthe | 
southern States must look this question in the face, | 


as it has been presented by the Senator from Al- 
abama, to-day; because the organization of the 


Republican party, in my judgment, looks to the | 


conquest of the South. Itisa sectional party. Are 


there any Republicans in fifteen States of this Con- 
If there are any there, it is only incer- | 


federacy ? 1 j 
tain localities: and, out of those localities, it would 


be dangerous for them to avow their sentiments, | 


because the people in those fifteen States believe 
that the utterance of those sentiments would be 
traitorous, and they would be punished accord- 
ingly. ‘Therefore, I consider it nothing but the 
inevitable result of the principles avowed by that 
party that the South should be prepared for resist- 
ance, inthe event of such anelection. Howcould 
a Republican President carry on the Government 
in the southern States? Where would he get his 
Federal officers—his collectors of customs, his 
marshals, his district attorneys, his postmasters? 
I believe that, ina large majority of the slavehold- 


vw 2 


| ing States, men who would accept commissions 


from a Republican President would be looked upon 
as public enemies, and they could not execute the 
duties that were Imposed upon them by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. How would they 
permit postmasters in South Carolina and Georgia 
and Alabama and those great slaveholding States 
to be the recipients of aban that might be 
circulated to excite servile insurrection? Sir, it is 
impracticable. It is impossible for a Republican 
President to administer this Government over the 
slaveholding States of the Confederacy, in my 
judgment. 

Entertaining this opinion, I am not surprised 


| at the declaration which has been made by the 


Senator from Alabama, and indicated by other 
Senators in this discussion, that they will not sub- 
mit to such a rule; and it is because I love this 
Union and represent a constituency who are unan- 
imously in favor of its preservation, that I have 
presented the views which | have submitted to- 
day. I say that a dissolution of the Union is not 


| impossible, that it is not inipracticable, and that 


the northern States are laboring under a delusion 
if they think that the southern States cannot sep- 
arate from them either violently or peaceably; 
violently if necessary. They can take sOSssession 
of all the public property within their Hivnies, and 
prepare against any aggression from the non- 
slaveholding States, or any other Power that may 
choose to infringe upon what they conceive to be 
their rights. It is because I believe they can sep- 
arate, and that they will separate in the event to 
which I have alluded, that I have referred to the 
speech of the Senator from Alabama as a warning 
to every man who loves this Union, that now is 
the time to, present the question in its true form, 


| and that the clection of a Republican President is 


the inevitable destruction of this Confederacy. I 
have believed it for a long time. I stated it long 


| since as a matter of opinion. It is nota question 
| in which those whom I represent are particularly 


interested, for we are two thousand miles away 
from any slaves, but I have said it is a solemn 
warning. I want this Union to be perpetual, to 
last as long as the world lasts; but no such ele- 
ment ought to be introduced into the administra- 
tion of public affairs as will render its destruction 
certain. The only movement that can be made 
in the northern States is such as I have indicated, 
to appeal to the citizens of the North to labor no 
longer under the delusion that the southern States 
do not intendtoact. I believethey do. I am cer- 
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tain that they will act. [think so, not only from 
my intereoutse with their representatives here, 
but from personal intercourse with that people, 
and I think their representatives here are behind 
the public sentiment of the southern States, a 
large majority of them; and the danger which now 
environs the country is greater than it ever has 
been before. i 

I know that heretofore threats of disunion have 
been fulminated, but I have never believed until 
within the last few years that the danger was so 
great. I have always believed that something 
could divert it. Why? “Recause the parties that 
existed in the country, existed in all the States. 
I do not pretend to cast any odium on the Repub- 
lican party, or therr leaders, or their doctrines; but 
I say that with the view which the southern States 
entertain in regard to the platform of that party, 
as expressed by the Senator from Alabama, it ts 
utterly impossible in the event of the suecess of a 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, that the 
southern States wil not resist, will not break up 
this Government as a matter of necessity and 
safety. Entertaining these opinions, | think that 
this discussion should not have been precipitated 
at this particular juncture, I think that the Sen- 
ator from Ulinois had better have let this resolu- 
tion pass wi hout bringing up this old question of 
conflict in Kansas. It would have been better for 
him to allow the report to come from the proposed 
committee, and let us ascertain the public senti- 
ment of the country upon that official report. But 
now, as the Senator from Hlinois has introduced 
the Kansas question, what good can result? If 


a — a 


| the South were the aggressors in that case, have 


they not been conquered? If they tried to foree 
slavery into Kansas, has not the result been that 
it is as ultra an abolition Territory, and is likely 
to be as ultra an abolition State, as any in the Con- 
federacy? If,as inthe case of Russia, when once 


| she tried to conquer Turkey and take possession of 


Constantinople and was foreed into a peace by 
the surrender of Sebastopol, the South by aggres- 
sion did attempt to force slavery into Kansas, has 
she not been defeated in the contest, and is not 
Kansas now as ultra an anti-slavery community 
as any portion of the Confederacy? Why bring 
that forward now as any justification for the out- 
rage which has been committed at Harper’s Ferry 
upon the State of Virginia? Why bring up the 
question of slavery in the Territories?, There is 
now scarcely a foot of territory where slavery 
can be profitably introduced in the United States. 
The North, the non-slaveholding States, have the 
majority in both Mouses of Congress, and unless 
there if a new acquisition of territory you may 
say that slavery is circumscribed at this very time, 
and they have the power of circumscribing it by 
refusing to ratify any treaty that any President 
might make to add territory which might be filled 
with aslave population; for it requires atwo-thirds 
vote of the Senate to ratify any treaty. They have 
all fhe power. Slavery is not and will not be 
profitable in the present Territories of the United 
States, New Mexico or Utah. If it were, the 
people would introduce it there, because they 
could introduce it with safety. There is no ter- 
ritory now within the borders of the United States, 
where it can be successfully and profitably em- 
loved, as is evidenced by the fact that it has not 
ees introduced into those Territories, and there 
can be no new acquisitions of territory where 
slavery would be profitable unless the North 
acquiesces, 

Then why is it necessary to introduce this agi- 
| tation of slavery in the Territories, and the past 
conftict in Kansas? What can be the object of 
the Senator from Lllinois, unless it be to embarrass 
the investigation properly sought by the Senator 
from Virginia? Thope that Senator's amendment 
will be voted down, and that we shall! have this 
investigation. I believe that the result of it will 
| prove that there has been complicity, not of the 
distinguished leaders of their party, but of a nu- 
merous class who belong to that party, who are 
stimulated by the spirit that was justly described 
by the Senator from Alabama this morning, of 
hatred to the institutions of the South; and it will 
go on if they meet with success; and leaders, more 
| moderate than they, will be set aside if they do 
not come up to their views in carrying on this war 
| against the institutions of the South. 

Mr. President, I want this Union to be pre- 
| served and to be made perpetual, and in order that 
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a 
it may be perpetual it is necessary that the Sena- 
tors on the other side when appealed to, as they 
have been this morning, should at least give a 


gleam of hope to the southern States that the policy 


of their incoming administration, if they should 
succeed in electing a President, will be different 
from what the local policy of their States has 
heretofore been with reference to the institution 
of slavery. If not, as I stated before, I believe a 
separation will be imevitable. 

T'he Senator from Lilinois, the other day, asked 
why the South looked upon the people of the non- 
slaveholding States as their enemies, who wished 
to put the knife to the throats of their wives and 
children? Itis because the y be lieve the doctrine Ss 
that are taught by his party lead inevitably to that 
result. Whether the y are right or wrong, they 


believe it; that is the sentiment of the people of 


the southern States, and I believe that they intend 
to resist the acquisition of power in this Confed- 
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eracy by his party, because they think that the | 
election and installation of a Republican President | 


would be their conquest. 
could not have collectors of customs at Charleston, 
Mobile, and New Orleans, and other ports, he 
would send his revenue cutters there with his col 
lectors on board, to collect the revenues, and they 
would be in a degree blockaded. Thus the South 
would be blockaded; and ultimately, probably, 
almost without the means of defense, they would 
be forced into a war of bloody results; whereas, 
if the y were to take possession of all the Govern- 
ment establishments that are within thé southern 
borders, as in my judgment they will, in theevent 
of the election of a Republican President, before 
his installation, they believe that they are power- 
ful enough to resist any attempt to infringe on the 
new order of government whieh they will have es- 
tablished, Ky waiting, they put themselves mn the 
power of the Federal Government; but by prepar- 
ing for the event in advance, they putit out of the 
power of any government on the face of the earth 
to inflict on them what they conceive to be a seri- 
ous or fatal injury. This being the opinion of a 
vast majority of the weople in the southern States 
of the Confederacy, say, in the event of the sue- 
cess of a Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
the southern States, in my judgment, will pursue 
the course that has been shadowed out by the 
Senator from Alabama to-day. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to occupy the attention of the Senate long; but, 
in my humble judgment, the position of affairs ts 
presented this morning in a more distinct light 
than it has been before; and if the position as- 
sumed by the Senator from California—aad I de- 
sire to meet this subject plainly—be true, we have 
been living under a delusion—an utterdelusion; we 
are nota union of States; the free States are subject 
provinees, and our people do not choose a Presi- 
dent. They but perform an idle ceremony. You 
sit there, according to the enuncjation made this 


morning, the representatives of fifteen Statessand 


you proclaim to the majority of this Union that, if 
they dare to exercise their prerogative and choose 
a President representing the views which they 
entertain, (and the supposition presupposes that 


they are the views of a majority of the people of | 
these United States, or else they could not elect a | 
You 


President,) you will dissolve the Union, 
substantially, by this declaration, declare that this 
is an idle mockery, a delusion, and a deception, 
It is no choice; you people of the free States or of 
the non-slaveholding States—if that is a phrase- 
ology sulting any ear better—you are not a part 
of the sovereign power of this Confederacy; you 


occupy to us the position that the old French Par- | 


hament did to their monarch. He made the de- 
crees, the prerogative of the Parliament was to 
register them—that was all. They called that a 
arliament. ‘They called that a government of 
— The Senator from California speaks to us 


If such a President | 


as if there had been an appeal made tous. Ido not | 


consider it so. I rather consider it as a forewarn- 
ing of a state of facts which, if it exists, ought to 
be known and cannot be known too soon. 

This is the remedy, sir. I am glad to hear it. 


The remedy is that a majority of these United | 


States must surrender, give up their convictions, 
forbear, in the exercise of the highest functions 
with which God ever endowed freemen, to let 
their ballots speak the sentiments éf their under- 
standings me of their hearts; stifle everything 
that is manly in them, if by chance they ever got 


anything of that sort there, and go to the polls 
next fall to go through the idle ceremony of voting 
when it is already a foregone conclusion, and if 
they do not register your decrees, the Union is to 
be dissolved. Sir, it is dissolved now, if that is 
| the state of the case; it is nota Union; we are not 
| co-States; we are not here the representatives of 
sovereign States, or of States having any political 
rights; we are here simply to register your de- 
crees—no, sir, not that, but our people are to come 
together in the fall of 1860 and register the solemn 


decrees that shall be made for them by the fifteen 


slaveholding States of this Union. 
Well, sir, I am glad, if this be the case, to know 
it. It has not been proclaimed too soon. 


But I | 


want to put this matter a little more in detail, for | 


the benefit of the Senator from California. He 


| says that when there is an aggression on southern | 


| rights, then they will dissolve the Union; and he 
| goes on to say that if a majority of these United 
States shall exercise their rights by electing aman 
to represent their views, then the South will dis- 
solve it. Wouid that be an infringement of south- 
ern rights? Will it be an infringement of south- 
ern rights for the majority of the people of these 
United States to elect a man to carry out their 
sentiments and their principles, and to refuse to 
receive What may be dictated to them by any- 
body else? 

Now, sir, I am not here to speak for the non- 
slaveholding States. They have a great many 
abler men here than I am, to speak for them. I 
am not here to speak for New Hampshire. I have 
a colleague who can speak better than I can; but 
I will say this, sir: Gentlemen have said that they 
will forbear to threaten, and certainly it does not 
become me to threaten, because I am the repre- 
| sentative here of one of the smallest States in the 

Union; but I believe that my people are ready for 
that issue, and if that is the state to which we 
have come, I think they will be ready to meet the 
emergency, and I think that an appeal of that sort 
will not be one that will be very likely to induce 
a different action from that which they have hith- 
erto pursued, 

It seems that it was a fiction, then—a pleasant 
political fiction, which has been indulged in by 
some writers and speakers—that this isa Confed- 


| eracy of equal States. Why, sir, how idle is the 


| idea of any equality, Wen we are told before- 
| hand that if we exercise the right guarantied to 
us by the Constitution in all its forms and ‘n all 
its spirit, and vote for the man whom we prefer, 


| the forms of the Constitution, then the Govern- 
ment is atan end! So be it, sir; so be it. 

| I recollect an eastern tale which may serve as 
an illustration, and I trust that the story is not 

| below the dignity of the occasion. It is said that 

an eastern monarch, distrusting his physician, had 

determined to put him to death. The physician 

begged hard for his life, but it was of no avail. 


to death, I have only one request to make, and 
that is, that my dissevered head may be put in a 
basin of water, and then it will answer any ques- 
tion that youmay put toit.’” The monarch re vied, 


fore, | have none now; for I want to try that 
experiment.’’ Sir, I want to try that experiment, 
and I want to see whether | am the representative 
| on this floor of such craven slaves that they can 


of their high franchise, by the annunciation that 
if they do it this Union is to be dissolved. Sir, it 
is no Union to them; this Government is nothing 
but a badge of oppression and of degradation and 
of humiliation, if such be the tenure by which we 
hold our places in this Confederacy. * 

Is this an appeal that is made to us? It is not 
an appeal to us as freemen, not as the represent- 
atives of free States, notas men. If you respected 
us or our constituents, you could not make such 
an appeal, It is not an appeal to be made to men, 
or to freemen. It does not address itself to our 
reason, but to our fears. I know it has been said, 
sometimes, reproachfully, that the only way to 
appeal to us is either to address our fears or our 
pockets, This declaration to-day, made upon the 
floor of the Senate, is based upon the idea that 
| there is nothing manly, nothing patriotic, nothing 


At last he said, ‘If you insist upon putting me | 


and succeed in consummating our wishes through | 
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difficulty is to be solved, it is not for me to com- 
plain. I thank them for the warning; and I ask 
them, if they feel any sort of interest to know how 
it is received by the people of the free States, to 
read the returns that will come from the next 
election, and ascertain how many are scared, 
how many are frightened, how many are driven 
by such an appeal, as it has been called. Itis not 
for me to stand here and make professions, be- 
cause they are discredited just as fast as they are 
made, and I have none to make; but I will sey 
this—I do not know whether I shall get credit {or 
my sincerity in it—I have declared again and 
again that I desire the Union of these States to be 
perpetual. I desire it to be perpetual as a Union 
of equal States; but if I stand here representing a 
people who will quail before the announcement 
that the exercise of their honest convictions is to 
work a dissolution of the Union, and if I thought 
that such an intimation as that would frighten 
even one of our women from the course of her duty 
in the approaching crisis, which is to be solved 
by the result of the next presidential election, I 
would scorn to represent fon 

But, sir, | know it is fashionable to underrate 
the people of the section of the country from whick 
Icome. Ido not stand here to vindicate them at 
all, nor to say a word in behalf of any other peo- 
ple except those whom I represent. That the 
may be sometimes mistaken, I admit. I think 
that is proved by the fact that they followed the 
fortunes of the eineretia party so long. That 
they sometimes may be mistaken, I freely and 
candidly admit; but I believe that, without dis- 
tinction of party, they are as patriotic as any peo- 
ple that is to be found on the face of the earth; 
that they love and cherish the Union, and that, if 
it were necessary, they would pour out their life’s 
blood upon any field where it would be necessary 
to sustain and to maintain the interests and the 
honor of the country, and of the whole country. 
But, sir, if I could, without arrogance or pre- 
sumption, make an appeal to gentlemen who be- 
lieve that dark clouds hang over us, and that the 
future is portentous of evil, I would ask them if 
they really believe that this is the way to deal 
with such a state of things. Gentlemen have told 
us, over and over again, that the danger of a dis- 
solution of this Union is imminent. Sir, if it is 
not only imminent, but desirable, I beg gentlemen 
not to indulge in this strain of remark. I think, 
and I believe history justifies me in it—other gen- 
tlemen can speak for themselves—that I represent 
a people that cannot be driven. They are few; 
but when they were much fewer than they are 
now, when they were not one half in number 
what they are now, they left their plows in the 
field, and they left their women to look after the 
homesteads, and they turned out from mountain 
and valley and bared their breasts to the invading 


| foe, wherever and whenever he might come. Sir, 


I do pene in God that the day is distant, very dis- 
tant, when their mettle or their courage shall be 


| put to the test, in anything that bears even the 


‘| semblance of a fraternal contest; but let me tell 


‘If I had any doubt about taking your life be- | 


be driven from their convictions, and the exercise | 


| that spurns degradation, in ourselves or in the | 


| people whom we represent. . 
| Sw, if Senators think that that is the way this 


| mistaken. 


gentlemen that they will find in the end they are 
If 1 know myself, I have never in- 
dulged in an opprobrious epithet in relation to 
any State of this Union, or to any public man of 
this Union. I have endeavored, according to the 
measure of my feeble abilities, to grapple with 
the questions which have presented themselves in 
this Chamber and on the theater where the confi- 


dence of my constituents has again and again 


placed me. But I should feel myself unworthy 
of their confidence, [ would not dare to look them 
in the face nor to shake their honest hands, if I 
failed, on any fitting occasion, so far as I was able, 
to vindicate them from what I believe to be un- 
just; and, sir, the idea that this people can be 


| driven by any such annunciation of what is to 
| follow the exercise of their judgment, I utterly 


disbelieve and disavow. 
While I know that it is the province of every 


| member “aes this floor to present his convictions 


| of the rea 


ty and of the truth of the case, as it 
exists to-day, in just exactly that light in which 


his own convictions and his own understanding of 


| petual ? 


right and propriety may suggest, yet I will ven- 
ture to sulehit to them a ab hee Dr. and asl 
fully believe, they do desire this Union to be per- 
etual, whether this is the way to make it so. 
Bentler, do you desire this Union to be per- 
I ‘sould not, if I thought as meanly of 


SO tac: 
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your people as you would imply that you do of 
us. I would not desire a union with you another 
day, because it seems to me the implication is that 
we are not equals. You seem to think that you 
are unequally yoked. You are high, chivalrous, 
noble men, born to command, associated with a 
craven set, who have nothing left but to register 
your decrees; and if, perchance, indulging in fan- 
ciful theories of the equality of States and of men— 
no, I will not say of men—of white men, they 
should undertake to place a man, as the repre- 
sentative of their opinions, in the executive chair, 
by that they hawe sealed their doom, and have 
committed an act which, from that day forth, is 
to be considered as the knell which sounds the 
dissolution and destruction of this Confederacy ! 
I will not detain the Senate longer; but I ree- 
ollect an anecdote, which I have already told, 
that I think illustrates the manner in which we 


| i sis 
|| South, regarding the principles of that party as 
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‘| destructive to their constitutional rights, will act 


are to yield and settle these difficulties, and I | 
hope that I shall not be considered as having too | 


much levity. It is to be remembered that our 


speeches have been rather solemn this morning, | 


and we may temper them with a little levity. 
remember hearing a distinguished clergyman once 
say, that in the State of Connecticuta very serious 


i| 


and alarming controversy arose in one of the | 


churches, and it got divided about equally. To 
render the division more sad, one of the deacons 


represented one division and the other the other. | 


The minister, seeing this state of things, preached 
a sermon on union, and presented it so forcibly 


that every heart was struck with the idea that | 


union must be had at any rate. So Deacon Jones, 
with a teeming heart, carnest forunion, went down 
to see Deacon Snow, and said he, ‘* Deacon, we 
must have union.’’ ‘* Good! ’’ said Deacon Snow, 
‘“we must,”’ 
there is but one way on earth that we can get it.”’ 
Deacon Snow replied, ** Brother, do tell me what 


** Well,”’ continued he, ‘* Deacon, | 


that is.’? ‘* Well,’’ answered he, ‘‘ you must give | 


up, for I cannot.’? [Laughter.] It seems to me 
that that is just exactly the appeal that is made 
tous. There is a dreadful state of things—an ir- 
reconcilable difference; and the appeal is made to 
us, ‘* You must give up, for we cannot; you are 
used to it, and we are not.’? [Laughter.] 
Mr.GWIN. Mr. President, in the few remarks 


which I submitted, | did not intend to say any- | 


thing aghinst the Republican party, but I desired 


to call the attention of that party to the remarks | 


of the Senator from Alabama, and I observed that 
that Senator had spoken his true sentiments, and 
the sentiments of those whom he represents. They 
believe that the principles of the Republican party 


are destructive to the constitutional rights of the | 


slaveholding States, that they can only preserve 
those rights by resisting the principles of that 
party; and if a President of that party were to be 
elected and installed, it would be destructive to 
their constitutional rights. I stated that he spoke 
the sentiments of his people, and that the South 


would act on his convictions, and break up this | 


Government, in such an event. 
said; it was no threat. 

Let me call the attenti9h of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the vote in the last presidential 
election; and how significant it was. I do not 
now recollect what was the popular vote of the 
slaveholding States; but we will assume that it 
was five hundred thousand. How many of those 
votes were cast for the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency? In but few of those States was 
there any Republican electoral ticket—I do not be- 
lieve in more than one or two—and in a large ma- 
jority of those States, there were not men enough 
who would avow the principles of that party, or 
who would dare avow them, to be electors. It 
was a purely sectional contest on their part, while 
on the other hand the Democratic candidate, who 
received the electoral vote of every slaveholding 
State, with one exception, received the vote of 
one million two hundred thousand freemen in the 
free States of this Confederacy. Sir, nothing is 


That was all I 


more significant than the result of the last presi- | 


dential election; and the result of the State elec- 
tions which have since taken place. They all 
show that the Republican party isa sectional party, 
that it has no existence in the southern States, and 
never can have any existence there, and that the 
success of a Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency is to be achieved exclusively by the non- 
sla'veholding States, and by the majority they have 
in the electoral college; and that the people of the 








on their convictions in the event of the success of 
a Republican presidential cendidate, and the re- 


sult will be the destruction of our present form of | 


Government. That was all the statement I made. 
I appealed to the fears of nobody, of no section, 
of no party; that was not my object; but I did 
appeal to the judgment of those who entertain 


| certain principles, whether it was best for them to 


persevere in those principles when they saw that 


the effect of their triumph must be the destruction | 


of the Government. Now, I do not profess to be 
braver than anyhody else; I certainly am _ not 
brave enough to adopt and carry out any line of 
policy that would jeopardiwe the existence of this 
glorious Confederacy, and | have in a small way 
attested it, 

In 1850, when I came here as one of the 
Senators selected by the people of California to 
present their constitution for admission as one 
of the sovereign States of this Confederacy, the 
delegation called on various gentlemen of distin- 
guished position in the Senate and House of Rep- 
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rather than to bring this injury and danger upon 
the country. 

Further, sir, at a later period of that contest, 
which is familiar to many of those in this Chamber, 
who were then participants in it, itis well known 
that the conflict became more fierce, and I was called 
on by the President of the United States in order 


to make a demonstration which he suggested, to 


| separate these questions, one from the other, to 


join my colleagues—the other Senator and the two 


| Representatives from California—in signing a 


resentatives; and, among others, on the then || 
illustrious Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) 


and we requested him, and those other gentlemen | 


whom I shall not name—because it was on his 


advice that we called on them—to favor the im- | 


mediate admission of the State of California into 


the Confederacy. We were without any govern- | 


ment. California had first been conquered, and 
then purchased from Mexico; and the United 
States had not even given us a territorial govern- 
ment. j 
Government within the borders of California. We 
were living under a purely military government, 
at the head of which was a colonel in the Army 
of the United States, who assumed and exercised 
all authority over that vast extent of country. 
We had no government of our own, except such 
as we were compelled to form; and, in this state 
of things, we stented a State constitution, and 
under it we presented ourselves here as represent- 


| atives of the State{ and we wanted immediate 


admission» Mr. Clay, with others, expressed his 
desire that the State should be instantly admitted, 
and said he would exert. himself for its instant 
admission. Afterthisstatementby him and others, 
I went away; I thought had nothing further to 
do; I had performed my duty by presenting the 
matter to those who had the power. 
dent of the United States said the same thing; he 
declared that he would send in the constitution, 
and urge the immediate admission of the State. 
Thus, having no doubt of the immediate admis- 
sion of California, I left this city temporarily. 
While I was away in New York, I found that 
the Senator from Kentucky had changed his po- 
sition, and had gone against the immediate admis- 
sion of California. I came to Washington and 
had an interview with him; and he told me that 
a number of members of the lower House of 
Congress, and among them, I believe, I see now 
before me a Senator of this body who was one 
of the spokesmen, had called upon him and had 
pledged their honor to him that they would never 
permit California to be admitted as a member of 
the Confederacy until the question of slavery in 
the Territories was settled; that there was a suf- 
ficient number who were determined, by resort- 
ing to the rules of the House, to prevent the pas- 
sage of a bill admitting California as a State, and 
that they intended to prosecute their determination 
even to the destruction of the Government. Mr. 
Clay said he was thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of their assertion, and hence he had determ- 
ined not to press the separate admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union. 

I acquiesced in that view of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I did not want the admission of 
California to cause the destruction of the Union 
itself, and hence I was willing to have her just 
rights delayed; the privileges to which she was 
entitled, as a portion of the Confederacy, over- 
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looked for a time, rather than that her admission | 
should result in the destruction of the very Con- | 


federacy of which she sought to be a member. I 
was not, like the Senator from New Hampshire, 
brave enough to jeopardize the existence of the 
Government in order to accomplish an object 
which I knew to be right and proper, and that 
was the immediate admission of California as a 
sovereign State. I was willing to bide my time 


memorial and protest against connecting the ad 

mission of California with the other compromise 
measures; and he pledged himself that if | would 
join my colleagues in sending that protest to the 
two Houses of Congress, California would be ad- 
mitted in a week, and | would be in my seat in 
the Senate. I told him of the interview I had had 
with the Senator from Kentucky, and said that as 
far as I was concerned, I would not force the 


|| question when I believed, as I then did, convineed 


by the experience of those older than myself, that 
it would jeopardize the Confederacy. 1 was not 
brave ideal to seek to accomplish what I knew 
was immediately just and rightto the State which 
I represented, and to orm it so as to jeopardize 
the existence of the Union, and that is what | 
have indicated here to-day. 1 have submitted to 
the judgment of those who represent the Repub- 
lican party, even if they think it is right, whether 


| itis proper to press the success of a political party 


| we honor it, and we desire to preserve it, 


in this country to the point of destroying the Gov- 
ernment. That was my suggestion. I said that 


| 1 made the suggestion because I represented a 
We had not a solitary civil officer of this || 


constituency in favor of the preservation of the 
Union, although they are very remote from the 
seat of your Government. We revere this Union, 
My 
only object in the remarks which I made, was to 
present to the country the idea that there is dan- 
ger, and to submit whether it is not best to pause 
before parties get so much excited that it wall be 


| impossible to prevent a collision. 


1 


| Chase long and well; andaf there be 
| America who does not entertain such a 


| that matter. 


Mr. WILSON. 


I rise, Mr. President, for the 


|| purpose of saying a word or two in reply to the 


remarks which have been made by the Senator 
from Alabama. That Senator stated,and repeated 
the statement often during his speech, that the 
veople of the North hated slavery and hated slave- 
iketes and he quoted remarks said to have been 
made by Governor Chase, and made the declara- 
tion that we of the free States concurred in that 
sentiment. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator does not fairly rep- 
resent me. I said the Republican party; not the 
xeople of the northern States. 

Mr. WILSON. Very well, sir. 
tend to misstate the Senator. I know that he 
referred to the Republican party. I think there 
must be some mistake in the remark attributed 
to Governor Chase. I have known Governor 
a man in 
sent:ment 
as has been attributed to him, I believe he is that 
man. I think there must be some mistake about 
I have no doubt about it. I tell 
the Senator from Alabama that he does to us on 
this floor injustice, if he believes that we hate 
slaveholders. He does the Republicans of the 
free States the grossest injustice in making the 
declarations he has made here to-day. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Alabama may travel in every free State 
of this Union, and he will be received with the 


I did not in- 


| kindness and the courtesy that the people extend 


| 


| 


to any of us on this side of the Chamber. 
Mr. CLAY. Not if I carried my slave with 


| me; because, by the laws of your State, of New 


| 


Hampshire, and of Michigan, I should incur the 
perils of a felon if I carried my slave to any of 
those States and sought to hold him there. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Alabama 


|| has no right to carry his slaves into a free State; 


and the moment he takes them there, they become 
as free as himself. Now, sir, I say that the Sen- 
ator may go into Faneuil Hall, he may go into 
Tremont Temple, he may go into any gathering 
of the Republicans of Massachusetts, and he will 
be treated with the kindness and the courtesy that 
should be extended to a Senator of the United 
States. | repudiate, to-day, the charge that the Re- 
publicans of my State hate slaveholders. No man 
can ever witness a gathering of Republicans in 
any part of our country without hearing declared, 
in the boldest and most explicit language, that the 
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that they embrace the whole of this country, and 
the interests of the whole of this country, in their 


- affections, and that they would defend every sec- 


tion of the country at the expense of blood and of 
treasure. No man can atte nd our mectings without 
hearing the declaration that we do not hate slave- 
holders: that, while we sympathize withthe bond- 
man. we 1 know this to 
be a sentiment that approaches unanimity in Mas- 
The Senator has repeated his decla- 
slaveholders, several times 
to-day. Ll repudiate it; lL have no such feeling my- 
self, and I do not know a Republican in the coun- 
try who would not blush to avow it. 


do not hate the master. 


sachusetts. 


ration, that we hat 


Nir, we are opposed to slavery. We believe sla- 
very to be a wrong. We believe slavery to be an 
evil—moral, social, and physical. These are our 


convictions: but, while we entertain them, we do 
not preach ill-will orunkindness toward any por- 
tion of the people of our common country. You, 
sir, {Mr. Cuesnvt in the chair,] may go,any Sen- 
ator may go, the citizens of Alabama may go, the 
ciuzens of South Carolina may go, into all portions 
of our country, and you will be treated like gen- 
tlemen, treated with kindness and courts sy, and 
you know t. Then, why is it that from this place 
the people of Alabama and of the South are taught 
that we hate slaveholders? I say in all kindness 
to the Senator from Alabama, that the charge is 
rrossly unjust to us, that he could not have ut- 
tered on this floor sentiments more unjust to us 
here, and to those whom we represent, when he 
represents us as hating the slaveholders of the 
country. 

Why should such speeches be made here? Is 
there not excitement enough in the section of coun- 
try represented by the Senator? 1 have on my 
desk a paper containing an advertisement copied 
from the Richmond papers, offering a reward for 
me, for my colleague, for the Senator from New 
York, and for other persons. Sir, you know, and 
I know, that we cannot travel in portions of this 
country without indignity. The country knows 
it. Menare arrested and sent back to their homes; 
men are insulted and indignities put upon them 





for no offense except that they come from the free | 


States of this Union. There is not a Senator on 
this side who can send his frank into fifteen States 
of this Union without subjecting his letter to be 
opened, examined, and destroyed; and this un- 
der the sanction of the Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

ido not wish to occupy the time of the Senate. 
I rose to repel, and I do it inno unkind spirit, the 
assumption and declaration of the Senator from 
Alabama, that the Republicans of the North hate 
the slavcholders of the South. 

But, sir, being up, | wish to say a word in re- 
gard to the remarks which have just been made 
with reference to the dissolution of this Union in 
acertain event. I wésh to say to Senators that 
these declarations that the Union of these States 
is to be dissolved if the people of this country 
choose to elect a Republican President, are re- 
eeived in the free States, as they should be re- 
ceived, with the sternest condemnation; and that 
the declarations made in this House and in the 
other during the last few days, have aroused not 
a poor, miserable, cowardly spirit of servility, but 
a manly spirit in our people, a determination to 
exercise their constitutional rights, and express 
their opinions freely through the ballot-box. 

Senators have referred to Union-saving meet- 
ings, and they judge of those meetings rightly. 
They are of no earthly significance, and no at- 
tempt here, in Washington, to get up a crisis can 
make them of significance. A Union-saving meet- 
ing was recently held in my State, and we are 
told to-day that we have elected a Republican city 
government in the city of Boston, following im- 
mediately after that meeting. Well, sir, that 
meeting was enough to make the people of Boston 
elect a Republican city government. I have not 
a word to say against the very respectable gentle- 
men who took part in that mecting, nor in regard 
to the political leaders who get up these Union- 
savitig meetings; but | say to the Senate and to 
the country, that the meeting in the city of Bos- 
ton does not weigh a feather’s weight in my Staté. 
i put myself on the record to-day, and I declare 
that, notwithstanding the threats of a dissolution 
of the Union in certain contingencies, the people 
of Massachusetts will give fifty thousand solid 


| fealty to its obligation; and, at the same time, ar- 


_ and forbearance and long-sufferance which, when 


| freedom whic 


| yourself have forewarned us are intended to de- 


THE 


Republicans do not advocate a sectional policy, 


| such abuses of our rights? If you do, you must 


, our land in blood, and to flesolate our fair fields; 
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majofity for whoever may be nominated as the and yet you gomplain of an intent and purpose on 


Republican candidate for the Presidency. Gen- 
tlemen must not imagine that we are to be in- 
fluenced by any attempt to frighten us, or to get 
up a crisis, or to appeal to the conservative sen- 
timent of the North. Why, sir,the conservative 
sentiment is with us, the property is with us, the 
intelligenee is with us, the personal character is 
with us, in the free States, and the patriotism is 
with us—that patriotism which under no circum- 
stances cver threatens to dissolve the Union— | 
that patriotism which will stand by the national | 
Government in any emergency in upholding the 
Union of these States and the. perpetuity of the 
just rights of the States and of the people. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I shall not con- 
sume the time of the Senate in replying to what 
has fallen from the Senator from Massachusetts. | 
1 furnished proof of the truth of my position of 
the hatred of his party to slaveholders as well as 
slavcholding. 1 stated that his colleague had 
avowed more than that, inalluding to the *slave- || 
holding oligarchy of the South,’’ though I did || 
not consume the time of the Senate by reading it; 
and his people have indorsed those sentiments by || 
his reélection. He denounced slavery as the sum || 
of all villainies; and he slaveholders as— 


* Base, false, and heedless of justice. It is vain to ex 
pect that men who have screwed themselves upto become 


| 
} 
the propagandists of this enormity will be restrained by any purpose to exterminate that institution in our 
' 


compromise, compact, bargain, or plighted faith. As the | 
ees is contained in the greater, so there is no vileness of | 
dishonesty, no denial of human rights, that is not plainly 
involved in the support of an institution which begins by | 
changing man, created in the image of God, into a chattel, 


| 

' 

and sweeps little children away > auc K.?? 
and sweeps little children away to the auction block | How can they affect any other than aversion or 


Can any terms of hatred, of abhorrence, of utter | 
loathingand contemptfor the people ofthe southern | 
States, those who you declave are the ruling power 
there, be expressed in the English language? Are | 
not these expressions of hatred as bitter, as in- | 
tense as could possibly be uttered? Yet they are | 
indorsed by your people. You cannot possibly | 
affect to have any regard or any respect for our | 
constitutional rights when we cannot recover a | 
fugitive slave within your liniits, except by strat- | 
agemorbyforee. | have heard upon this floor, and 
that Senator has heard, expressions of joy and 
triumph at the fact that the recovery of Anthony | 
Burns cost $30,000. You, by your legislation, 
have avowed your hatred of slaveholders and 
slaveholding to such an extent that you not 
only nullify and abjure a solemn obligation of the 
Federal Constitution, which you once respeeted 
and enforeed, but you punish your own citizens | 
who attempt to enforce that law. | 

The same thing is done in the State of New 
Hampshire; and yet, you Senators rise in your 
places and complain of these imputations of hatred 
to our constituencies, and reproach us for de- 
claring that we are not willing to live under a 
Government administered by you; reproach us 
with a want of love of this Union; with a want of 


rogate the right to violate our constitutional rights 
withimpunity. Do you think that we will endure 
the siavbous of this Government while you deny 
us its benefits? Do you think that we are prepared 
to keep the bonds of the Constitution when you 
violate them? Do you think that while, by your 
legislation, you countenance and encourage dep- 
redations upon our property, we can regard you 
as friends, or, that we can servilely submit to 


think us gifted with some of that God-like charity 


smitten on one cheek, would turn the other to the 
assailant; or, you must think us unworthy of the 
Cobe purchased by the blood of our 

sires as well as yours, 
{made no menaces; did not threaten the North 
with compulsion; did not threaten to foree the 
North to any issue or any position; but I showed 
that your party was solemnly pledged, by your 
platform and by the avowals of your leaders 
throughout the northern States, to maintain and 
carry out in the administration of this Govern- 
ment, when you get the power, measures which 
we regard as an infraction of our constitutional 
rights; and not only that, measures which you 


stroy a domestic institution upon which our social 
and political organization is based; measures 
which tend to revolutionize our society, to deluge 


| evidence of this assertion. 





ee 


ee 


_ our part to alarm the northern people, and scare 


them into acquiescence to our terms of govern- 
ment! What new terms have I proposed—what 
other terms than are found in the Constitution, 
the bond of union? None whatever. You avow 
here on this floor your purpose to violate this 
bond; and turn round, with seeming raillery and 
mockery, and complain of us because we say that 
when you have broken this bond we will cease to 
maintain it, and refuse to become mere subjugated 


| provinces of a Government which denies us our 
| equality—denies us the rights ®hich you have 
| pledged yourselves to observe and maintain. 


The Senator himself has time and again avowed 
sentiments, not in express terms declaring his 


| hatred of slaveholders, but tantamount, in my 


opinion, to such a declaration. I have not troubled 
myself to search his record, but if this debate is 
continued, I think I shall present him with some 
I know one thing, 
that he has pledged himself to labor for the eman- 
cipation of the three and a half or four million 


| Slaves in my country; he has declared himself for 


immediate and unconditional emancipation; and 
he has joined hands with Wendell Phillips in the 
achievement of that end. Why, then, should he 
display any sensitiveness when I impute to his 
party, and to him, hatred of slaveholders, and a 


midst? Ay, sir, how can Senators on the other 
side profess not to hate slavcholders, when they 
profess to regard them as criminals, violators of 
the laws of God, and of the rights of humanity ? 


dislike, which are the synonyms of hatred, to- 
ward those whom they denounce as barbarous, 
as savage, as ferocious, as guilty of unchristian 
and uncivilized practices; and that is the plain im- 
port of your own platform. It is upon its very 
face a libel upon the institutions of fifteen States 
of this Union, and upon the dominant power, as 
you declare, within those States, unless, forsooth, 
we are as base and as degraded and depraved as 
you insinuate. 

I have not endeavored to increase the excite- 
ment to which the Senator has been pleased to 
allude. God knows that I have a higher purpose 
to serve here than that of party or myself. I have 
nothing te desire and nothing to attain’ beyond 
the high position which I here oceupy as an em- 
bassador of a sovereign State. I seek no more 
of my constituency. I never have sought, and 
never expect t6 seck, other honors at the hands 
of any other people or person than my own con- 
stituency. I have no motive to achieve, either, in 
producing excitement in our midst. We, it is 
true, have been exasperated to a degree which has 
been unprecedented hitherto in the history of this 
country. We have seen principles and sentiments 
avowed ly the dominant party in the northern 
section of the Union, culminating in treason and 
civil war. We have cause for exasperation; but 
the menaces came from your side, and from your 
party. We were menaced with compulsory sub- 
mission to your authofRy; we were insulted with 
the threat of the hangman and the rope; and it 
was in reply to these grossly insulting remarks 
that I apo with calmness, with respect, towards 
you, and explained the ground upon which we 

lanted ourselves. I forbore even to pledge my 
State to separation. I forbore to promise or pre- 
dict what she would do. I only spoke of what 
was due, in my opinion, to her own honor, to her 
own welfare, to*her own sovereignty within the 
Union. 

I had not intended to do so, but since the re- 
marks which have fallen from the other side, I 
will go further and invoke the attention of the 
Senate and the country to a further proof of this 
hatred, or, if you prefer a milder word, this aver- 
sion or dislike of asiveliieen: as well as of slave- 
holding. I shall quote a remark from a Sena- 
tor, who certainly stands at the head and front of 
the northern Republican party of this Union, and 
is entitled to that preéminence by his superior 
abilities, his superior attainments, and his supe- 
rior services to that party—a Senator, the bare 
mention of whose name by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (ifthe newspaper press of the day 
did not misrepresent,) in the Republican conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, was greeted with such a 
testimony of reverence on the of that assem- 
blage as has been accorded to no other man within 
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